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THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, ~ 

The admirable picture, which we present below, represents the 
closing scene in the drama of the “ Corsican Brothers.” To every 
one has seen this deeply absorbing and interesting play, little 
more need be said. At the present time, when the public mind 
is agitated upon the subject of spiritual manifestations, myste- 
rious. rappings, mental psychology, etc., the piece cannot fail to 
attraet great attention ; for it was evidently written to illustrate 
the wonderful demonstrations which have taken place, so difficult 
to comprehend and account for. The illustration is in the suppo- 


cod spnpeshy existing between two twin brothers, Louis and Fabien 
dei Franchi, who, at their birth, were connected like the Siamese 
Twins, and though separated by the conipel, are still mentally 


connected, a id thus even when hundreds of miles apart, whatever 


~ 


affects the one, never fails to produce a similar sensation on the 
other. Louis and Fabien dei Franchi are Corsicans, and they 
bear so extraordinary a likeness to each other in form and features, 
that it is npentile to distinguish them. They are both repre- 
sented by Mr. Brooke, who seems to be endowed with ubiquitous 
powers, and te be in two places at the same time. The two bro- 
thers fall in love with the same lady, Emilie de Lesparre, while 
she is on a visit at her father’s chateau in Corsica; and when 
she returns to Paris, both brothers are anxious to follow her, each 
secretly knowing the feelings and desires of the other. Fabien, 
however, prefers to remain among his native mountains, and Louis 
departs for France. While he is at Paris, he is impressed by a 
presentiment that evil has befallen Fabien at Corsica. He shortly 
after fiads Emilie married to an old, friend of her father; she is 


an 


surrounded by gallants, and falls a prey to the arts ofa roue. A 
scene ensues, resulting in a challenge, and Louis falls. At the 
instant Louis is killed, Fabien feels as if he bad received a wound ; 
his fears are aroused, and he writes to Louis. As he is folding: 
the letter, the spectre of Louis appears at his side ; the circumstan- 
ces of his death are revealed in a tableau. Fabien recognizes the 
— engaged in the duel. He sets out for France to avenge his 

rother’s death ; is successful; returns home, but soon after dier. 
As soon as the spirit of Fabien departs from the body, the re-union 
of the twin brothers is seen, and as the spirits disappear, a picture 
of a Corsican funeral is discovered, and the family vault is about 
to receive the earthly remains of the Corsican Brothers. The ta- 
bleaux are replete with mystic arrangements, leaving the audience 
deeply impressed with their extraordinary effects. 


‘ 
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THE PIONEERS 


OF KENTUCKY. 


A Story of Western Life 


BY DR. J. H. 


ROBINSON. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER V. 


THE DISCOVERY. 


“You dar, Ebony?” said Andrew, in a loud 
voice, looking in every direction where the indi- 
vidual might be supposed to be. 

“ You dar, I say, you collud feller?” 

Exquisite Ebony, who had been sleeping very 
soundly for the last hour and a half beneath a 
hazel bush, aroused by the cries of Andrew, rub- 


: bed his eyes lazily, and answered with a yawn: 


“ Am I whar?” 

“ Am you anywhar—dat’s what I mean,” re- 
plied Andrew. 

“Ob course I is. 
returned Ebony. 

“Don’t go fur to guv yerself airs, but ax me 
de question I’m gwine fur to tell ye. Whar’s 
yer young missus ?” 

“Don’t be too familiar wid de higher classes. 
Dat question am not reverential to dar case,” 
responded Ebony, loftily. 

“T hab de honor, you ig’nant darky, of repre- 
sentin’ at dis time Missy Alston, and she am 
berry worried about de young missis,” added 
Andrew. 

“Dat young lady am under my ’special ’tec- 
tion,” replied Ebony, with great dignity of 
manner, 

“ Dat am berry likely, when I doesn’t see her 
no whar, an’ you hab been locked in de arms of 
Morfis like de seven sleepers,”’ retorted Andrew. 

“ Speak, and tell me where Rosalthe is, with- 
out delay, if you know,” said Elizabeth Boone, 
who had accompanied Andrew from the fort, 
where the protracted absence of Miss Alston had 
occasioned some alarm. 

“She went down dar,” said Ebony, pointing 
with his finger, “and ’quested dis child to stay 
here till she call me.” 

“ How long ago was that ?” asked Miss Boone, 
anxiously. 

“ My watch am ran up, and I habn’t wind him 
down yet,” rejoined Ebony. 

Without waiting to interrogate Ebony farther, 
Elizabeth ran to the spot indicated, but the ob- 
ject of her search was not there. She then called 
her name in a loud voice, but echo. alone answered. 

Matilda Fleming and several others now joined 
Miss Boone, and Rosalthe’s name was repeated 
again and again; but her familiar voice gave 
back no response; the voices of the anxious 
maidens died away unanswered jn the forest. 
Misgivings became certainties, and fears, con- 
firmed’ realities; some misfortune had indeed 
befallen Rosalthe. 

Ebony, finding that his mistress was really 
missing, and smarting under the reproaches of 
Andrew, and of conscience, stood stupified with 
terror and remorse ; for it were unjust not to say 
that he was truly attached to his mistress. The 
enormity of his crime, in going to sleep, and al- 
lowing her to-be carried away by savages, or to 
be lost in the woods, as the case might be, now 
appeared to-overwhelm him with guilt, and it is 

very possible that some well-defined fears of the 

.. consequences of his neglect of duty had some- 
thing to do-with his apprehensions. Miss Au- 
rora, moreover, hinted that his conduct was 
shaw.cin!, that he was an unfaithful servant, and 
stood high as a candidate for various unenviable 
flagellations, Poor Ebony felt this to be the 
“unkindest cut of all,” and the white portion of 
his optics grew fearfully large, and his whole ex- 
pression most unhappy. 


Go way, common nigger,” 


While all the parties stood gazing at each 
other in sorrowful silence, Allan Norwood ap- 
proached and inquired the cause of so much evi- 
dent consternation, when he was immediately 
put in possession of all the facts known to them. 
The young hunter heard the news of Rosalthe’s 
disappearance with a feeling of sadness not easily 
described. His footsteps had turned in that di- 
rection, encouraged by a vague hope that he 
might perhaps have the good fortune to sce once 
more the fair object of his thoughts since the 
previous day. The pleasant fabric which his 
active fancy had reared, fell to the earth a mass 
of ruins. The sweet enchantress, whose wand 
had reared temples of bliss, had disappeared, and 
doubtless he should see her no more. Her face 
might never again diffuse happiness and sunshine 
among her friends, and her fate might remain 
forever a mystery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alston, Daniel Boone, Simon 
Kenton, and Joel Logston, now hastened to the 
spot, the first fecling all the anxiety of fond 
parents. 

“It’s of no use to stand here, looking at each 
other,” said Boone. “ The girl has gone, and it 
is an easy thing to tell what has happened to 
her.” 

“T reckon you’re right about that, captain,” 
returned Joel Logston. “The red-skins have 
spirited her away, and that’s the long and short 
of it. It wont do no good to mince the matter ; 
the truth might as well come out first as last.” 

“Fly to save my child! 
here ?” 
guish. 

“ There isn’t a man here but will do his best. 
Vesuvius, look round and sce if you can tell 
which way the gal’s gone,” said Logston. 

Vesuvius perpetrated a sound between a growl 
and a bark, made a furious pass at Andrew, 
which caused him to retreat so suddenly that he 
fell over a heap of brushwood, and then putting 
his nose to the ground, made, apparently, a thor- 
ough exploration of the spot, emitting, from time 
to time, explosive and dissatisfied yelps. 

“ The dog is at fault,” said Allan. 

“ He never was at fault in his life!” retorted 
Logston, gruftly. 

“He seems to be puzzled now,” observed Si- 
mon Kenton. 

“That cretur knows more nor all of ye about 
sich things. He’ll find an Ingin trail where the 
rest on ye wouldn’t mistrust that a sparrow had 
passed along. He goes by the scent ; it’s instinct, 
and instinct does what the biggest edication can’t, 
you see,” replied Joel, and then added, by way 
of encouragement to the animal: “Go it, Vesu- 
vius !” which so incited his hostility to the hu- 
man species, that he instantly made another furi- 
ous sally-at Andrew, which caused that gifted 
personage to aver that he (Vesuvius) was a dis- 
grace to the whole canine race, and the bane of 
his own ( Andrew’s) existence. 

“You shall smart for this, my lad!’ said Mr. 
Alston, looking angrily at Ebony. 

‘“‘T think he was not much to blame,” observed 
Miss Boone, touched with the mentaldistress of 
the black. : 

“Here comes Monsieur Le Bland,” added, 
Alston, ‘ Let us hear what his opinion is.” 

Every eye was now turned upon the French- 
man as he approached, and not one of the par- 
ties, save the Alstons, seemed to hail his advent 
with pleasure. Allan watched his countenance 
and demsanor closely, to see how the news affect- 


Why do you linger 
exclaimed Mrs. Alston, in tones of an- 


ed Kim ; he observed, also, that Captain Boone, 
Simon Kenton, and Joel Logston regarded him 
with keen and observant glances. 

“My dear Alston, what means this sudden 
grief and consternation !” exclaimed Le Bland, 
grasping Mr. Alston’s hand warmly. 

“Rosalthe,” said the father, with choking 
emotions, “‘Rosalthe—my darling—has disap- 
peared—gone !” 

“Mon Dieu!” cried the Frenchman. 
do you mean ?” 

“ The fact is,” said Logston, “the young gal 
has been carried away by the Ingins,” 

Le Bland looked hurriedly from one to the 
other, and Allan perceived that his face grew 
deadly pale. 

“If he’s acting a premeditated and studied 
part, it is very good acting,” thought our hero. 

“ How long since this happened?” asked Le 
Bland. 

“It is about two hours since she left the cabin,” 
said Mrs, Alston. 

“She must be pursued and overtaken,” added 
the Frenchman, quickly. 

“Yes, my dear Le Bland, let us pursue her!” 
exclaimed Mr. Alston. 

“ Believe me, Mr. Alston, I shall take imme- 
diate steps for the recovery of your daughter,” 
said Daniel Boone, with a contemptuous glance 
at the Frenchman. 

“Leave this matter wholly to me,” resumed 
Le Bland, eagerly. ‘I understand the ways of 
the Indians, and perhaps I have some influence 
among them.” 

“T can’t see how you can know any more 
about the ways of the Ingins than that man 
there,” said Logston, pointing at Captain Boone. 
“He trod the sile of Kentucky afore a French- 
man hecred there was sich a place: and as for 
‘influence,’ I don’t see how it can be that you 
have any among the aboriginal reptyles of this 
country.” 

“ Will you leave this matter wholly to me, I 
ask again?” continued Le Bland. 

Mr. Alston looked hesitatingly from one to 
another, and saw the scowling brows of his neigh- 
bors with alarm. 

“No!” thundered Daniel Boone, striking the 
butt of his long rifle upon the ground. “No; 
this affair shall be trusted to those to whom it 
rightfully belongs ; it concerns me and my faith- 
ful friends, and it shall pass into no other hands, 
while I have any authority here. This is your 
answer, sir. You are at liberty, of course, and 
so is any other man, to look after the young wo- 
man, and do all in your power to recover her; 
but you have not the right to prevent others 
equally interested from doing the same.” 

The Frenchman bit his lips with vexation. 

* You see how it is, my dear friend; I would 
gladly oblige you in this, as in all other things ; 
but I can do nothing,” said Alston, somewhat 
displeased at the evident coldness manifested to- 
wards Le Bland. 

“Every man feels it his duty to assist youth 
and beauty in distress, and in this case, there is 
not a man at one of the three settlements who 
will not risk his life freely and willingly,” added 
Boone, emphatically. 

“We have no reason to distrust either your 
zeal, or your ability to direct it to a successful 
termination,” said Mrs. Alston, earnestly ; “and 
I trust there will be no dissensions among us to 
prevent a speedy and unanimous action.” 

“Forgive me, if my anxiety for Rosalthe’s 
safety has carried me too far,” said Le Bland, 
taking Mr. Alston’s hand. 

“T hope there aint no deceit about that cretur, 
but sometimes they as hides can find,” muttered 
Logston. “If I was certain on’t, ’d make Ve- 
suvius worry him to death.” 

“ Come, friends—all—let us return to the fort, 
and make instant preparation to pursue the sav- 
age captors and wrest from them their fair cap- 
tive,” said Captain Boone. 

During the latter part of this conversation Al- 
lan Norwood had moved silently away from the 
parties, and walked along the bank of the river. 
As he was proceeding slowly, looking for some 
indications of an Indian trail, Vesuvius ran by 
him with his nose to the ground, and did not 
stop until he had gone quite down to the water’s 
edge; he then seemed at fault, smelled among 
the reeds, swam into the water and barked. 

Attracted by his conduct, Allan carefully. ap- 
proached the spot. Upon making a critical ex- 
amination of the reeds and shrubbery, he per- 
ceived that they had been bent down and trodden 
upon, and immediately concluded that a light 
boat, or a canoe had been drawn up there, and 
launched again. The young man, quick in his 


“ What 


decisions, and deeply in earnest in whatever en- 
terprise he engaged, spoke kindly and encour- 
agingly to the dog, and proceeded down the river 
at a more rapid pace. Vesuvius looked after him 
a moment, as if donbtful in which direction his 
duty lay, and then followed, keeping close to the 
water’s edge. 

The singular request of Le Bland to have the 
whole affair of the pursuit of the Indians, and 
the recovery of Rosalthe, committed exclusively 
to his hands, had not been without its influence 
upon Alston. It had aroused all his energies, 
and caused him to feel justly indignant that the 
Frenchman’s assuiance should extend so far; in 
consequence of this feeling, and the impression 
which Miss Alston’s beauty had made upon him, 
together with some other reasons which it is not 
necessary to mention, he resolved to make every 
effort in his power to unrayel the mystery that 
now hung over the fate of the maiden. 

Had he paused to reflect more deliberately 
upon the subject, it is very probable he would 
have been less hasty, and waited to act in con- 
cert with Danicl Boone and his friends, but youth 
is ever impatient of delay, and our hero pressed 
forward, full of sanguine hopes and daring pro- 
jects. The image of Rosalthe seemed more 
deeply impressed upon his heart; her voice yct 
lingered like remembered music in his ears; her 
dark eyes and sweet expression were recalled, 
and came at his bidding to enchant him more 
completely. 

He moved on like one in a dream. Rosalthe 
was in danger, it was true ; but had not fortune 
so ordered it that he should be her deliverer ? 
Had he not read of such things an hundred times 
in books? Did not every person living know 
that truth is stranger than fiction? The matter 
(in his mind) was settled. He was young, strong, 
and daring; he would find the Indian trail 
the Indians were indeed concerned), follow 
with the cunning of a veteran woodsman, di: 
cover her, at last, in a position of great danger, 
and save her, after achieving unheard-of exploits. 

Daniel Boone, Simon Kenton, or Joel Logs- 
ton, would have reasoned rather differently, and 
seen thiags in another light, unquestionably ; 
bnt they could not have drawn more vivid pic- 
tures than did Allan. 

When the mind is occupied with great and 
hopeful subjects, time flies quickly ; and an hour 
with Allan was such a mere fragment, that it 
passed unnoticed ; although during that period 
he had walked several miles through a portion 
of country so delightful that it called up the idea 
of another Eden, planted upon Kentucky River. 
Allan stopped, and leaning upon his rifle, con- 
templated the beauty of the scene. A low, 
warning growl from Vesuvius caused him to 
turn his eyes in another direction. An Indian 
was standing beneath the spreading branches of a 
patriarchal oak. Allan’s first impulse was to 
cock his rifle; but the Indian calmly pointed to 
his own, which was reclining against the tree 
within his reach; and the young man felt assured 
that his intentions were not hostile. 

The red man was the first to speak. 

“Son of the pale-face, fear not; had Otter- 
Lifter intended you harm, you would have ceased 
to live already; for his eye has been on you for 
a long time,” said the Indian, in very good 
Erglish. 

“T feel that the words of the red-man are 
true,” replied Allan, adopting the style of speak- 
ing caaracteristic of the Indian races, 

“ Wa-wa; whence came you, and where do 
you go?” asked Otter-Lifter. 

“T am from Boonesborough,” said Allan, at 
a loss how to answer the other question. 

“Very great man is Boone,” returned the 
Indian. 

Allan replied that he was. ' 

“« My white friend has not told me where he is 
going?” added Otter-Lifter. 

“One of our young maidens has disappeared 
from the fort,” said Norwood. 

The pale-face is hunting for her ?”’ 


“And you suppose that some of my people 
have stolen her away ?” 

“That was my thought,” replied Allan. 

Otter-Lifter looked searchingly -at the young 
hunter, and replied : 

“Men who have red skins can tell the truth 
as well as those who have white. If one of your 


maidens has been carried away by any of our 
people, it is something unknown to me.” 

Allan could not help being struck with the 
noble bearing of the Cherokee. Ee had heard 
him spoken of by Captain Boone as one who 
contemned and despised the cruelties of his race, 
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and he felt that he had good reason to congratu- 
late himself that he had fallen in with a chief so 
celebrated for his love of justice and humanity.* 

“ You are in danger here,” added Otter-Lifter. 
“ Return to the big wigwam, or you will perish 
by the hands of my warriors. Go, pale-face, go 
in peace, and tell your people that there is one 
among the red nations that loves mercy.” 

“ You speak like a great chief,” said Allan; 
“but how can I go back without the maiden ? 
Her friends are sad ; all hearts are heavy at the 
great fort.” 

“Wa-wa! Otter-Lifter has spoken. He knows 
nothing of the pale-face maiden; is it not 
enough ?” replied the Cherokee, with dignity. 

“We know that she has disappeared,” an- 
swered Allan, “and Boone, the man with the 
big heart, is preparing to scek her. He is cun- 
ning as a fox when he follows the trail of his 
enemies, and strong as a lion when he raises his 
hand to smite them.” 

“What has that to do with me?” retorted 
Otter-Lifter, somewhat impatiently. 

“Tt is possible that some of your warriors 
have carried her away without your knowledge,” 
returned Allan. 

“‘ Ugh! then they shall carry her back,” said 
the Cherokee, firmly. “I would fain live in 
peace with the pale-faces, although they are driv- 
ing us from our lands, and destroying our glori- 
ous hunting grounds.” 

“ There is,” returned Allan, after a pause, “a 
Frenchman at the big wigwam, who talks, it is 
said, of making large purchases of lands. Do 
you know him ?” 

The Cherokee frowned, and again looked 
searchingly at Norwood. 

“My white brother is inquisitive ; he speaks 
of that which does not concern him. What cares 


» Otter-Lifter about the Frenchman’s schemes? If 


«; he is treating for lands, is the chief of the Chero- 
3 kees a woman, that he should tell all he knows to 
every one that asks him ?” 

“T meant no offence,” said Allan. “It was 
only yesterday that the Frenchman had a talk 
with the missing maiden, and he used lariguage 
that I liked not.” 

“He is called among my people Shoiska, 
which means Smooth- Tongue, in our language,”’ re- 
plied the Indian, with a disdainful smile. 

“Why do you not live at peace with the white 
settlers ?”’ asked Allan, who perceived that noth- 
ing could be learned of the chief in relation to 
the subject nearest his heart. 

“ Cast your eyes over this beautiful country,” 
replied the Cherokee; “it belongs to the red 
men, and they leve it as they love the blood in 
their own veins; but the white men come and 
say, ‘this is our country; you must go away and 
let us possess it in peace.’ And this is why the 
Indians fight; they struggle for their own, which 
the God of nature gave them. But what will 
their resistance avail? Nothing—nothing! The 
graves of their kindred will be trampled upon by 
the foot of the white stranger; their great forests 
will fall, and the homes of the red race will be 
found nowhere—nowhere on the face of the wide 
earth; the pale-faces and their fire-water will 
sweep the Indians from among the living nations.” 

Otter-Lifter sighed, and without another word 
walked swiftly away. 

Norwood gazed after him a moment, and then 
turned to retrace his steps to the fort. He had 
accomplished about two-thirds of the distance, 
when feeling somewhat fatigued, he sat down to’ 
rest a moment, and the dog crouched on the 
ground beside him. 

Suddenly Vesuvius started up and snuffed the 
air, and at the same time Allan caught a glimpse 
of a human figure moving hurriedly among the 
trees. He immediately concealed himself behind 
a log as well as he conld, and putting his hand 
on the neck of his, canine companion, by dint of 
threatening looks and gestures, kept him still. 

The figure approached, and proved to be that 
of a white man. Allan was about to rise from 
his place of concealment, when another party 
appeared, and caused him to forego his purpose. 
‘The second comer was an Indian, who instantly 
joined the first, and the two advanced to within 
a few paces of our hero. : 

« Where is Smooth-Tongue ?” asked the In- 

dian, rather indifferently. 
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“ Hasn't come ; I’ve been waiting along time,” 
replied the white man. 

The Indian made no reply, lighted his pipe, 
and began to smoke; but his white companion 
seemed by no means so patient. 

We cannot do better, in this place, than to give 
the names of the two men, without farther pre- 
face. The white man was Silas Girty, an indi- 
vidual well known to the settlers of Kentucky. 
He was a faithless, treacherous fellow, celebrated 
for nothing save being friendly to the Indians, 
and inciting them to acts of aggression and 
cruelty. He led many of the attacks that were 
made upon Boonesborough and Harrodsburg. 
His companion was a chief of the Miamis, called 
Little-Turtle; a character also mentioned in the 
annals of frontier warfare. The relation existing 
between Little-Turtle and Girty will become 
evident as we proceed. ' 

“‘ Are the Miamis ready to make an attack ?” 
asked Girty. 

“ The bold Miamis are ready ; they are always 
ready when the war-whoop sounds along the bor- 
der,” said Little-Turtle. 

“T have seen the Wyandots ; they are ready, 
also; why should there be any more delay about 
the matter? For my part, I don’t see no use in 
it; every hour that goes by without bein’ im- 
proved, is an hour lost. People will say that we 
make war like women, and not like men.” 

“ The chief of the Miamis is ready to lead his 
warriors to battle ; let the Wyandots come on, 
and we will level the big wigwam with the dust.” 

“You talk well; you are a wise chief; but 
the Frenchman comes not according to his ap- 
pointment.” 

Girty and Little-Turtle waited a short time 
longer, and then walked from the spot. Allan 
arose hastily from his place of concealment, and 
returned to the fort without loss of time. 


CHAPTER VI. 
STARTLING DEVELOPMENTS AT THE FORT. 


Wuewn Norwood reached the fort, he found 
Daniel Boone, Simon Kenton and Joel Logston 
ready to go in search of the missing maiden. Le 
Bland stood near, with brow overcast and sullen. 
He gave Allan one of his peculiar looks, as he 
joined them, and honored him also with his char- 
acteristic smile, which to Norwood was particu- 
larly offensive. 

“Tmprudent young man! why did you leave 
us?” exclaimed Boone. 

“1 would see you alone, sir,” said Allan. 

“ This way, then,” replied the pioneer. “ Now 
I will hear you.” 

Allan without farther delay proceeded to re- 
late circumstantially all that he had heard. 

“A white man and an Indian,” repeated 
Boone, thoughtfully. “I have it,” he added ; 
“the first was Silas Girty ; a man, to use a scrip- 
tural phrase, ‘full of subtlety and mischief.’ ” 

“The Indian was of small stature, and chief 
of the Miamis,”’ said Allan. 

“ He is called Little-Turtle, and is a dangerous 
fellow. ‘They spoke of an attack, did they ?” 

Norwood replied in the affirmative, stating as 
much of the conversation as he could possibly 
remember. 

“The Frenchman referred to, was no doubt 
our amiable friend yonder,” continued the pio- 
neer, looking towards Le Bland. “TI have long 
suspected him of playing a double game like this. 
Leave him to me; say nothing of this matter, 
and we will see what can be done. He had an 
appointment with Girty and the Miami chief, no 
doubt, but did not think it prudent to go. I’m 
much obliged to you, Mr. Norwood; you have 
rendered an important service to me, and to all 
the settlers. You have commenced nobly the 
life of a pioneer.” 

“ But what do you think of Otter-Lifter? can 
his word be relied on?” asked Allan. 

“It is my opinion that it can. If he has as- 
sured you thst he knows nothing of Miss Alston, 
I am for one inclined to believe him,” said 
Boone 

** What, then,“can, be accomplished? in what 
direction shall we look for the young lady?” 
continued Allan, earnestly. 

“ Those are difficylt questions ; they perplex 
me.” 

“ And something must be done immediately,” 
resumed Allan. 

“I know it; but our position is critical, If a 
number of us leave the fort in search of Rosal- 
the, that very movement will probably be the 
signal for an attack by our enemies,” replied 
Boone. 


“ Girty himself may have had something to do 
with this affair,” added Allan. 

“The Miami chief, also,” said Boone. . 

“Nor would it be strange if yonder French- 
man knew something of this outrage,” returned 
Norwood, in a suppressed voice. 

“T have had such suspicions,” returned the 
pioneer; “ but I don’t know—time will set us 
right.” 

Boone then made a gesture for Kenton and 
Logston to approach, Le Bland being at that 
moment busily engaged with Mr. Alston. 

The information which Allan had brought, 
was briefly stated, and for a short space not a 
word was spoken by either of the party, each 
striving by some mental process to find out what 
was best to be done. 

“It’s my opinion,” said Joel Logston, at 
length, “ that the Frenchman had better be done 
for.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Captain Boone. 

“Make an end on ’im at once; that’s what I 
mean,” replied Logston. 

“What do you think, Kenton?’ asked the 


| captain. 


“Watch him, and shoot him down on the first 
appearance of treachery,” replied Kenton. 

“And what is your opinion?” continued 
Boone, turning to Allan. 

“Teconcur with Mr. Kenton. Although the 
evidences of his treachery are strong, they would 
not seem to warrant the summary measures pro- 
posed by our friend Logston, to whose judgment 
I feel inclined to pay due deference.” 

“You are wrong, all of you!” exclaimed 
Logsten. “ Why not stop the mischief while 
there’s an opportunity to do it. What satisfac- 
tion can you get when he’s brought the Wyan- 
dots, and the Miamis, and a lot of his own kind 
down upon us in sufficient numbers to eat us all 
at two bites. How can you help yourselves, 
then? What on airth will he care for your 
watching arter he’s done jest what he wants to 
do? Why not put astoptoitnow? Thrust 
him into one of the block-houses and keep him 
there.” 

“There is much reason and good sense in 
what you say, Joel,” returned Captain Boone, 
thoughtfully. ‘You are about right, I believe, 


him up, Kenton ?” 

“ That will suit me just as well, and a little 
better, captain ; so shut him up, by all means.” 

Norwood felt convinced that the plan suggested 
would be the most judicious, and expressed him- 
self accordingly. 

“1’m sorry that anything of this kind should 
have happened among us; but I can see no way 
to avoid it now,” said Boone. “ Mr. Alston will 
feel deeply aggrieved, and discredit the whole 
story of his treachery. But what’s the use to 
falter, when duty points the way, and the lives of 
all are depending on prompmess of action ? 
Kenton, you and Logston may cage Le Bland 
as soon as you please. Put him into the block- 
house, and leave him to his pleasant reflections.” 

“It'll be the best job I’ve done for a twelve- 
month,” said Joel. 

The Frenchman and Mr. Alston were convers- 
ing earnestly when the parties approached. 

“There has been too much delay about this 
business !”’ exclaimed Le Bland, turning towards 
them. 

“ That’s jest what I think,” replied Joel, drily, 
laying his great hand on the Frenchman’s shoul- 
der. ‘ Come with us, my lad.” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” asked Le Bland, 
the blood suddenly forsaking his face. 

“This way,” added Joel, tightening his grasp. 
“This way, my gentleman.” 

Mr. Alston looked at Captain Boone, then at 
Allan, and then at Kenton, every feature ex- 
pressing supreme astonishment. 

“T see that you are surprised, Mr. Alston, but 
it is necessary that this person’s liberty should be 
curtailed, at least, for the present,” said Boone, 
calmly. 

“ And he may thank his stars that it’s no worse 
than that,” added Logston, dragging the French- 
man away. 

“T.am not only surprised, but indignant!” 
replied Alston. 

“1 am sorry that you feel so about it; but I 
am doing only what my conscience approves,” 
returned Boone, 

“Tell me, my crime! What base villain has 
slandered me?” cried Le Bland, struggling vain 
ly in the hands of Logston. 

Treachery is your crime,” returned Boone. 

“Tis false! you can prove nothing!” retorted 
Le Bland. “ That young fellow has a personal 
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spite against me because I chastised his imperti- 
nenee to Miss Alston no longer ago than yester- 
day. “TI daresay you can find the truth of my 
assertion written upon his shoulders in good, 
round characters.” 

Allan’s cheeks grew red with rage, but he dis- 
dained to contradict such a falsehood. 

“ You are too hasty, Captain Boone ; you are 
doing foul injustice to Monsieur Le Bland. He 
is my personal friend; I know him well. This 
young man has wronged him, for he is doubtless 
smarting under my friend's severe discipline,” 
said Alston, with much earnestness of manner. 

“Mr. Norwood don’t look like a man who 
would receive the kind of discipline you speak 
of very patiently,” observed Boone, surveying 
with a smile Allan’s stalwort proportions. 

“Tt is not bone and muscle that makes men 
strong, sir; it is the right—the right, sir, makes 
the weakest arm strong,”*returned Alston. Then 
turning sharply upon our hero, he said, sternly : 
“ Confess, young man; confess your error !”’ 

“What shall I confess, sir?’ asked Allan, 


calmly. 
“ That, actuated by jealousy and malice, you 


bave shamefully maligned this brave gentleman,” 
replied Alston, in the same severe manner. 

“Sir, I cannot understand you,” said Allan, 
proudly. 

“Who knows this young man ? who can vouch 
for his truthfulness ?” resumed Alston. 

“Those who came with me to Kentucky, and 
would willingly vouch for my veracity and honor, 
are now at Harrodsburg,” said Allan, who per- 
ecived that all were looking to him for an an- 
swer to the questions proposed. 

“He is a worthless adventurer!” exclaimed 
Le Bland, “and I trust I shall again have the 
pleasure of chastising his arrogance.” 

“Don’t be too free!” said Logston, giving his 
prisoner a hearty shake. 


-all things considered. What say you to shutting | 


“ T have already heard something in relation 
to this person,” added Alston, pointing to Nor- 
wood. ‘ My friend has spoken of him in a way 
that leaves little doubt on my mind in regard to 
his character and intentions.” 

“Take him away,” said Boone, motioning to 
Logston and Kenton. 

“1 will confer with you privately on this mat- 
ter, and give you such reasons for my conduct 
as will, I think, induce you to absolve me from 
blame, and change your opinion,” added the 
captain, while the two foresters led Le Bland to 
one of the block-houses. 

“ This is unadvised—this is injudicious,” con- 
tinued Alston, still unreconeiled. 

“ You do not know this man, my dear friend,” 
replied Boone, soothingly. 

“Who knows him better thanI? Am I not 
deeply in his confidence? Is there not an ami- 
cable relationship existing between him and my 
—my family!” retorted Aston. 

“ T know all that you know, and much more. 
Le Bland is a false-hearted knave, as you will 
learn to your cost; and as for your daughter, 
she neyer liked him; but, sir, she feared him,” 
said the pioneer, firmly. 

“ Strange infatuation!” exclaimed Alston. 

“ Andrew!” said Boone. 

“Yes, massa,” replied the negro, presenting 
himself. 

“ You are to keep watch of Monsieur Le Bland, 
and see that he does not escape from the block- 
house. ‘Take your gun and keep guard at the 
door.” 

* Shall I shoot him, massa?” asked Andrew. 

“ Not unless he tries to escape,” was the reply, 

“ll do dat ar,” said Andrew. 

“See that you do, if you value your skin ; for 
look you, darky, our lives are all depending on 
it,” added the captain. 

“ Lor, massa, how you does talk; I ken do it 
jest like nuffin. You ken trust dis chile fur as 
you can see him.” 

“ And not much farther,” said Boone to him- 
self. Turning to Mr. Alston, he resumed, in-a 
serious voice : “‘ Trust my judgment for this time, 
and do not imagine that I am actyated by un- 
worthy motives. If Iam doing any person the 
least injustice in acting as I am, I will be the 
first to confess my error when it becomes fully 
apparent. I never took pleasure in wronging 
any human being, and I am getting too old to 
‘learn many new tricks now. This Le Bland I 
know is a personal friend of yours; but he is no 
true man; he is a spy—a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, an@ all the time he has been with us, he has 
been in correspondence with our enemies. Hark ! 
let me assure you that Rosalthe can tell you 
more of him than you would like to hear.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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trey) men from being proud he suff-red 
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VIEWS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

New South Wales forms the eastern part of New Hol- 
land. I is impossible to assign the precise epoch of the 
discovery of the vast continent, so long known by this 
name, and which the English have latterly called Aus- 
tralia. We know only that at the beginning of the 17th 
century the Dutch made a survey of the northern and 
southern shores ; that in 1642, Tasman explored all the 
shore of the south, and that Captain Cook, in 1770, visited 
all the north-east, and so satisfied himself that New Hol- 
land was not, as was then supposed, a prolongation of 
New Guinea. Finally, in 1773, Captain Fournaux com- 
pleted by his researches the esa of the island. At 
the time of the expedition of Cook, England, warned by 
the complaints of her North American colonies, of the 
danger there would be in indefinitely emptying her prisons 
into her transatlantic possessions, was busy with the 
project of creating in the Pacific Ocean a place for the 
transportation of her criminals. With this view, Cook 
received orders to take possession of the eastern shores-of 
~ ‘New Holland.in the name of Great Britain. Eighteen 
years afterwards, Captain Phillips founded the penal col- 
ony of Botany Bay, whose name for a long time evoked 
the least seductive pictures, and wag an object of terror. 
Half a century was hardly long enough for the complete 
transformation ofthis country, which had to be wrested 
foot by foot from the wildest nature. Nothing better dis- 
plays the superiority of the English system of coloniza- 
tion, the activity and prodigious resources of this le, 
than the condition of grandeur and prosperity to which it 
has in so short a time carried the distant colony of Aus- 
tralia. Splendid’ and populous towns are built on the 
principal bays; the soil has been fertilized ; industry and 
commerce have seized upon natural wealth, and, under the 
influence of these combined 
elements, the fortune of the 
new colony has taken a wide 
and rapid range. The pre- 
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cious «dvantages which New 
Sout Wales, the most favored 
rovince of Australia, derives 
rom its climate, its fertility, 
and the enterprising spirit of 
its inhabitants, have made this 
country the centre of the dif- 
ferent neighboring archipela- 
goes, and assure it in future 
an incontestable preponder- 
ance in the Australian hemi- 
sphere. We should be deceiv- 
ed, however, if we attribute 
exclusively to the causes we 
have just indicated, the secret 
of the immense development 
of the Australian colonies. 
This development is owing 
principally to the calculating 
efforts of the British govern- 
ment, which employs the freest 
expedionts, and the most en- . 
ergetic means to direct to its 
Australian possessions the 
wave of English emigration, 
the natural course of which is 
towards North America. This 
result, which interests British 
power in two distinct points 
of view, its supremacy in the 
Pacific ocean, and the delay 
of the full development of 
American nationality, Eng- 
land has assisted thus far, by 
the low price of land, gratui-. 
teus transportation, and iib- 
eral institutions; she aids it 
powerfully at this moment by 
the easy lure placed at her 
disposal by the recent discov- 
ery of the gold mines. It wiil 
be remembered with what a 
feeling of incredulity the Eng- 
lish — even the press, re- 
ceived news of a di 
which so opportunely favored 
the views and intcrests of the 
British goverhment. The con- 
firmation of the news at once 
produced « vast rush of emi- 


gration to the new El Dorado. We hasten to describe 
some of the principal points of interest in this favored 
country, as iastrated by our engravin Built on an 
arm of the sea, to which the name of Port Jackson has 
been given, and which forms, as it were, a magnificent 
roadstead, Sydney rises in steps on the periphery of one 
of the numerons creeks which border the southern shores 
of this little gulf. The site is extremely picturesque. 
From the heights of Woolloovoolloo, which form the 
aristocratic quarter of the city, you see, on looking in the 
direction of the mouth of Port Jackson, to the left, a long 
tongue of land covered with cottages, parks and enn 
to the right, the shore rises to a peak, and presents 
along the gulf an elevated rampart. F)om the north-east 
to the south-west runs a chain of mountains, whose ridges, 
stepping one above another, in their odd confusion appear 
to the imagination, excited by these natural beauties, hke 
an immense troop of mastodons marching across the plain. 
Above the city the arm of the sea meets the waters of 
Paramatta, which bears to Sydney the various products 
of the agricultural districts comprised between its course 
and the Blue Mountains. The harbor and port of Sydney 
are covered with vessels and steam-packet boats, testify- 
ing to the activjty of its commerce. You find im the en- 
virons that ease and neatness which seem to flow directly 
from the propriety of English manners. With the excep- 
tion of a portion to the south of Sydney, the country 
offers smiling prospects, and attests the :apid progress of 
horticulture in this country. The portion which extends 
to the south, on the contrary, has retained a harsh and 
savage character, which contrasts with the fresh t of 
the adjacent valleys: this is the road which leads. to the 
“French Camp.” This name designates the table-land 
situated at the north point of Botany Bay, a few miles 
from Sydney. The expedi- 
tion of the wnfortunate La Pey- 
rouse made a halt here in 
1788, and here were the last 
traces of the celebrated navi- 
gator. You see still on the 
surface of the ground a square 
stone, under which was inter- 
red Father le Receveur, as the 
Latim epitaph, which we here 
translate, states: ‘Here re- 
le Reeeveur, a priest of 
the order of Minimi of France, 
physician of the expedition of 
circumnavigation, under «the 
orders of La Peyrouse. De- 
ceased Feb. 17, 1788.” In 
1825, Bouguinville, in harbor 
at Port Jackson, visited the 
French camp, and obtained 
permission from the colonial 
government te erect a monu- 
ment there to the memory of 
the illustrious mariner. A 
simple column, surmounted 
by a sphere, and resting on a 
square base enclosed in a 
grating, bears 
following inscription in 
French aud English: “To 
THe Memory or La Per- 
rouse. This land, which he 
visited in 1788, is the last 
where any intelligence of him 
was received. in the 
name of France, under. the 
charge of Messrs. Bouguin- 


ville, _ and Ducamper, com- 


and the corvette Es 4 
in harbor at Port Jac’ , in 
1825. Note. The founda- 


tions were laid in 1825, and 
the column erected in 1828.” 
The Blue Mountains are bold, 
and full of picturesque beau- 
ties. Ourannexed 
represents one of the 
passes these moun- 
tains, in which the difficulties 
of travelling, and the unsur- 
luxuriance of the vege- 
tation will be i ly no- 
ted by the 
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The district of Bathurst, a view of which 
we give in our engraving above, is exceedingly 
rich. The rearing of flocks, favored by the 
rich pasturage valley, which is of great extent, 
is a productive source of industry on this side 
of the Blue Mountains. The length of the 
plain is twelve miles eight broad. The 
soil is composed of slightly undulating downs ; 
its general level is at two thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. At the bottom of this 
district are about nine thousand souls—six thou- 
sand being at Bathurst. The distance from 
this town to the auriferous region is about 
thirty miles, through a country partially ster- 
ile, without roads of communication, continu- 
ally intersected L- | water courses or inaccessi- 
ble mountains, which must be turned. The 

logical formation of this country resembles 
aoe of California. Summer Hill, where gold 
was first found, belo to the chain which 
borders Wellington Valley. Bell’s River 
. (Campbell’s) waters this district. The dig- 
gings, first concentrated on Summer Hill, have 
rapidly spread in the neighborhood. Numer- 
ous groups are formed about the principal 
centres of o 
taken the denomination of Ophir, a view of 
which is herewith given, and which is com- 
— of more than two hundred tents. Gold 
found in different states, but generally in 
grains and in scales, in alluvial ground, and 
in the bed of rivers andravines. It sometimes 
resents itself in the form of scales at the sur- 
of og pe rarely penetrating the interior. 
This gold is quite pure. It is difficult to get 
at the quantity extracted, as the miners are not 
very communicative on this head, and have 
an interest in concealing facts. In a few in- 
stances gold has been found in considerable 
masses. Surveys made in 
a wide circuit, lead to the 
supposition that mineral 
wealth is developed in a 
superfices of three hundred 
miles. This is not all: if 
discoveries made simulta- 
neously at the most dis- 
tant points are confirmed, 
the whole of New South 
Wales must be a vast au- 
riferous basin. Van 
men’s Island, separated 

Bass’s Strait from er 
Holland, and which has 
the same physical charac- 
teristics, would equally 
share in the mineral riches, 
if we are to credit reports 
which do not rest on any 
itive proofs. Finally, 
_ it is affirmed that in cer- 
tain crystallized earth, 
some spinelli rubies have 
” been found, of a fine fire 
tint, whence it is inferred 
that this aluminate must 
be very abundant, and it 
is hoped to find them in 
itic -earth:, to which 

are more particular! 
But such con 

garry us into 

regions of the marvellous. 
If a great accumulation of 
i and silver constituted 


tane for this colony. Rea- 
son and example show 
that this is not the case. 
We may consider these 
heaps of riches as reser- 

to European 


voirs 
idity. It ise to 
“toler tho. period the 


tion. ‘Such is that which has’ 
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test yield of precious metals in the New 
orld to convince ourselves that these im- 
mense treasures have profited Europe only. 
Who does not feel to what a height of power 
and grandeur the colonies of South America 
might not have risen, so admirably favored as - 
they were by nature, but for the short-sighted 
policy of the Spaniards and Portuguese, who 
preferred the possession of immediate riches, 
which were so soon to escape from their hands, 
to the progressive development of the whole 
vital strength of these fortunate countries ? 
In this connection we may introduce a few 
statistics of this continent, which has suddenly 
assumed so much importance, and bids fair to 
exert so great an influence in the commerce 
of the world.- Those portions of Australia 
which have been settled by emigrants from 
Great Britain are comprised in three principal 
colonies. The statistics given are from the 
census of March, 1851, the last which has been 
taken. The total population at that time, it 
may be said, amounted to 322,000. The dis- 
covery of gold. has given a great impulse to 
emigration, so that the population at present 
robably numbers 450,000. The colonies are: 
r New South Wales, situated upon the east- 
ern shore. Founded in 1787, as a penal set- 
tlement. Population, 187,000; sheep, 7,926,- 
000; cattle, 1,460,000; horses, 111,200; ex- 
ports, £1,890,900 ; imports, £1,670,300. Syd 
ney, the capital, has 60,000 inhabitants.—II. 
wtoria, situated at the southeastern angle of 
the island. First settled in 1835; cut off from 
New South Wales and erected into a 
colony in 1841. Popvlation, 78,000; sheep, 
6,033,000 ; cattle, 346,500 ; horses, 16,743 ; ex- 
ports, £1 041,796: imports, £744,295. The 
capital is Melbourne, having a population of 
25,000. This has been by 
far the most flourishing of 
the Australian colonies ; 
and the richest deposits of 
gold have also been dis- 
covered here.—III. South 
Australia, lying on the 
southern shore of the isl- 
and, immediately west of 
Victoria. Founded in 
1835. Population, 67,000 ; 
sheep, 1,200,000; cattle, 
100,000; horses, 6000; 
exports, £571,000; im- 
ports,£887,000. Adelaide, 
the capital, contains about 
14,000 inhabitants. This 
is less a pastoral colony 
than either of the others, 
the principal article of ex- 
port being copper: It has 
suffered very severely from 
speculations in copper 
mines, and, on the whole, 
has not been successful. 
The discoveries of gold in 
the neighboring colony of 
Victoria, have likewise 
proved injurious to South 
Australia, drawing away 
a considerable share of its 
— It is not 
nown that any gold has 
been discovered in this 
colony.—In addition to 
these colonies, an attempt 
was made in 1829 to found 
the colony of Western 
Australia or Swan River, 
on the western shore. It 
is said that there are some 
ten thousand inhabitants 
in this unfortunate district. 
The name of Northern 
Australia has been vaguely 
bestowed upon the whole 
‘ of the central and northern 


parts of the island. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE SNOWDROP AND THE ROSE. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


A rose peeped out in the changing spring, 
In a fond and sad mistake ; 

She looked in vain for the butterfiy’s wing, 
For the sleepers were not awake ! 


She blushed for her folly, but could not retreat ; 
So she gazed the garden round— 

Some early flowers were opening sweet 
From the wilake on the ground 


At her feet hung the snowdrop’s graceful bell, 
In its coronal of green ; 

The yellow crocus was there as well, 
By the side of the lovely queen! 


“You little drop,’’ said the haughty flower, 
“Hold up your shy, pale face ; 
I thought you had died in the sommer hour, 
And that sprimg had run her race! 


“ Tlow dare you open your silly eye, 
When my stately form is near? 
I hate such lowly ereatures by — 
I am queen, remember, here \” 


The snowdrop raised its drooping head 
from its bosom of sable green ; 

Abroad its fragrant petals spread, 
And addre:sed the stately queen : 


“Softly, proud flower! be gentle, I pray ; 
For I reign by natare’s right— 
Remember, your beauty will pass away 
In the frost-wind’s coming blight. 


“ Despise not my unpretending form, 
Ner scorn my mnocent face ; 
For I cheer man’s heart in the gloomy hoer, 
In the humblest garden place. 


* An emblem am I of the purity 
That should be a maiden’s pride ; 
And the spirit of man when he shail die, 
As me, must be purified! 


“T grant you are gay in your crimson hue— 
But beauty is passing fleet ; 
And I think I am quite as welcome as you, 
Though low at your queenly feet! 


** Despise not humble worth, gay flower— 
For we dwell in shadows here ; 
I may flourish sweet in the wintry hour, 
When you dare no more appear!”’ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE RUE ST. HONORE. 
A STORY FOR RICH AND POOR. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


CHAPTER L. 


Own a dull autumnal morning, near the close of Louis XV.’s 
reign, a crowd of citizens had gathered across the pavement of a 
narrow Parisian street, called the Rue St. Honore, one of those 
which still remain in the French capital, conveying to its present 
inhabitants an idea of the gloomy, prison-like localities in which 
their ancestors were accustomed to dwell. The march of innova- 
tion and improvement, which has since resulted in the laying out 
of the faubourgs St. Germain and St. Honore, which has com- 
pleted the elegant Choussee d’Antin, and skirted the boulevards 
with beautiful edifices, had then made but little advance; and 
Paris was confined to smaller and more gothic limits than would 
be compatible with modern notions of civilized existence. The 
assemblage in the Rue St. Honore presented the usual character- 
istics of a French mob disposed to block up a thoroughfare ; there 
were sharp-eyed shopkeepers, with aprons tucked one side in a 
professional twist; spruce fellows in livery; smart soubrettes, 
and dark-featured artisans with brows corrugated in a fixed and 
discontented scowl. Nevertheless, a common intcrest in something 
then transpiring was more or less.depicted in the countenances of 
all save three; and these three were evidently in no peculiar 
favor. One of them, a cadaverous individual, was, by his black 
gown, an advocate, and the other two were officers of the law,—a 
class of citizens never in high esteem among the populace. Oppo- 
site to the advocate was an aged priest, who apparently expostu- 
lated with the legal gentleman in favor of the persons composing 
another group a few paces off. These were a young and delicate 
woman, who held an infant to her bosom ; while two children—a 


boy and girl—clung shivering to her garments ; for the day was a 
raw one, and the poor people were thinly clad. A little way off, 
in the grasp of the two officials, was a young tradesman, who 
struggled to approach the woman and children, but was withheld 
by the legal functionaries. A pile of household goods was hud- 
died together on the walk, and around, as before said, a crowd of 


gazers had collected, all with pity marked upon their faces, but 
apparently powerless to interpose material aid. 

In truth, the sight was too common in Paris, and the story it 
revealed a too familiar onc, to excite much more than idle sympa- 
thy ; for the social complaints which afterwards found expression 
in the terrible scenes of the French Revolution, were then only 


dumb because the d’Alemberts, and Mirabeaus, and Rousseaus, 
had not then evoked their meaning from the shadows of the 
future. The young man struggling with the officers of the law 
was simply a ruined tradesman, prevented by misfortunes from 


paying a creditor, who thereupon had seized-his goods; his un- 
happy wife and children had been turned info the street; and to 
crown all, he was himself to be thrown into prison, to linger out 
a wretched existence, with the knowledge that his family were 
houseless wanderers. Only one friend—the venerable clergyman 
— interposed in his behalf, attempting to mollify the hard creditor; 
but alas ! the intercession of the good man was powerless against 
the due course of law. 

Such was the aspect of affairs in the Rue St. Honore, when the 
rattle of carriage wheels was heard, and an aristocratic equipage, 
blazoned with armorial bearings, turned a corner, and dashed 
towards the motley crowd. In this carriage reclined a young 
nobleman, well known among the fashionables of that epoch, 
called the Marquis St. Ange, one of the gayest and wealthiest 
lords of the brilliant court of Louis X V., and noted alike for his 
reckless dissipations and for the nonchalant whimsicality with 
which he lavished money on any object that attracted his varying 
fancy. He was at this hour in the morning returning from some 
caroussel of the previous night; his limbs wearied and eyes heavy 
from want of sleep ; and so it was with no small chagrin that he 
found his homeward course fmpeded ‘by the crowd. Hastily call- 
ing to’his coachman, he bade him drive through ; but the stolid 
indifference of the grim artisans to the summons of the man in 
livery, and a muttered oath or two from their lips, gave warning 
that it would be better to temporize with such people; so the 
young marquis languidly lifted his perfumed head from the cush- 
ions on which it rested, and inquired the cause of the detention. 

“Please, monsieur,” began the coachman ; but was anticipated 
by the old priest, who, pressing forward to the chariot, said : 

“Tt is an honest tradesman, my son, who suffers a great wreng.” 

The advocate, in his black suit, here interposed with : 

“It becomes a priest to attend matters concerning the church, 
and not to meddle with the law.” 

“Well, let us hear about it,” said the Marquis St. Ange. 
“ What is the trouble ?” 

“This poor man,” answered the priest, taking no notice of the 
lawyer’s remark, but directing the noble’s attention to the young 
tradesman,—* this poor man, having given credit to too many 
persons who have neglected to pay him, is himself about to be 
dragged to prison, though his creditor has already seized all he is 
worth.” 

“ That is a hard case, surely,” said the Marquis St. Ange, “ if 
your reverence speaks the truth.” 

“Will monsieur look and satisfy himself?’ replied the priest. 
“Yonder is the poor man’s family, from whom he is to be sepa- 
rated; here is the advocate, and there is the debtor, who is, I 
assert, as honest a tradesman as any in Paris.” 

“ Ah! say you so, good father ?” responded the marquis, drawl- 
ing out his words with a listless air. Then looking toward the 
lawyer, “‘ thou,” he said; *‘ come hither.” 

The advocate approached the carriage. 

“My good fellow,” said the nobleman, to the man of law, “I 
cannot submit to have my carriage stopped, because I am very 
sleepy, and must get to bed. So I order thee to let that poor 
man go free, and bid these people disperse.” 

“The law must take its course,” replied the advocate, in a 
surly tone. “My authority is legal, and no one can prevent me 
from acting on it.” 

“What is that, Monsieur l’Avocat?”’ cried the marquis. “I 
will let thee know, sirrah, I shall prevent such action effectually.” 

“Will you?” exclaimed the lawyer, insolently. “We shall 
see, Monsieur I’Marquis.” ‘Then as the young nobleman made a 
motion to rise, “‘ No violence, or I will inform against you.” 

“TI don’t believe it, Mr. Advocate. Nevertheless, as Iam in a 
hurry, this business must be finished. So away with those officers, 
and let the man go free.” 

“ Monsieur jokes, I fancy,” sneered the advocate. 

“No, I am in earnest, I assure thee. Give me my tablets, 
Antoine.” 

“‘For what purpose ?” asked the advocate. 

“That we shall see presently,” answered the marquis, as An- 
toine handed him his tablets. Then resting upon the side of his 
chariot, he signed a draft upon his steward, and handing it to the 
astonished lawyer, bade him fill it up with the amount of the 
young tradesman’s indebtedness. 

The rescued debtor, who had witnessed all this, could scarcely 
believe his senses, until the poor woman—his wife—with her chil- 
dren, sprang forward, and throwing her arms about his neck, 
fainved upon his bosom. The venerable priest clasped his hands 
together, while the tears stood in-his eyes; and the crowd around 
set up a shout which made the high-mettled horses that drew the 
nobleman’s carriage prick up their eirs and snort, as if a trumpet 
had sounded. But the Marquis St. Ange, sinking back upon his 
cushions, and waving his hand listlessly, said : 

“ Drive on, Antoine; I am sleepy, and must get to bed.” 


And so, while the crowd shouted “ Vive!” at the top of their 
lungs, and the advocate and his satellites slipped quietly away. 
the coachman Antoine whipped his horses, and hurried his drowsy 
master out of the Rue St. Honore. 


But it was destined that the Marquis St. Ange should not get to 


his hotel, nor enjoy a snug nap so soon on that morning as he 
anticipated ; for he had not been driven many squares further, 
before another obstacle intervened in his progress. This was the 
sudden appearance of a half-naked urchin, who rushed out of a 
dilapidated hovel, in a street still narrower than the Rue St. 
Honore, and flung himself almost under the horses’ hoofs, at the 
same time setting up a discordant ery, which made the animals 
rear backwards upon the chariot. 

- “ What is the matter now, Antoine?” asked the Marquis St. 
Ange, opening his eyes. 


“Truly, Monsieur le Marquis,” answered the coachman, 
“everything seems to conspire against us to-day. Yonder lies a 
fellow, either dead or drunk, in the very middle of the street, and 
the young imp, who must be his son, is frighting the horses with 
his outcries.” 

Saying this, Antoine reined up the startled beasts, and his mas- 
ter, looking over the panels, saw a miserable object, in the shape 
of a human being, stretched at full length across the pavement, 
and at its head a small boy, wringing his hands and crying 
dolefully. 

“ Parbleu! what is that man doing there, Antoine ?’’ asked the 
Marquis St. Ange. 

“ He is drunk, Monsieur le Marquis.” 

“Eh! well, we must get him out of the way, or, morbleu! I 
shall have no sleep to-day.” 

With these words, the nobleman raised himself from the cush- 
ions, and, opening the door of his chariot, alighted on the pave- 
ment. Antoine followed his master’s example by descending from 
his box, and then bidding the crying urchin hold his horses’ heads, 
stooped down, and by main strength lifted up the prostrate man, 
and dragged him to the door of the hovel. 

“Who is he?” asked the marquis, addressing the boy. 

“My father,” sobbed the child. 

“ And is it thy father’s custom to get drunk, and to lie down in 
the middle of the street ?” inquired the marquis. 

“No indeed!” cried the boy, briskly. “My father is drunk 
to-day for a reason.” 

“ For a reason!” exclaimed the noble. “ And pray, what may 
be thy father’s reason ?” 

The lad’s face became suddenly clouded, and he remained 
silent. 

“Come, come !” continued St. Ange, kindly; “‘ explain thyself.’’ 

“ Alas!” said the urchin, “I have a little brother just born 
to-day, and my father gets drunk because we are so poor that no 
one will be godfather to the child.” 

The marquis could not help laughing at the naivete with which 
the boy gave so odd a reason for his father’s intemperance. Nev- 
ertheless he said feelingly : 

“Well, little man, they must be very poor indeed, not to be able 
to afford a Christian name to thy brother. Where is thy mama?” 

The urchin resigned his hold of the reins to Antoine, and ran 
quickly to the hovel, stepping lightly over his drunken father, who 
lay upon the threshold. The young nobleman, obeying a sud- 
den impulse, followed him, and stooping under the low beam, 
entered the wretched abode. The interior presented a spectacle 
of squalid poverty, such as the fashionable young man never 
before witnessed. 

A woman was lying on a miserable bed in one corner, sur- 
rounded by several little children, looking pale and half-famished. 
She held to her breast a new-born babe, wrapped in rags; while a 
withered old crone—her mother—hobbled about in feeble atten- 
dance. <A general cry of surprise greeted the entrance of the ele- 
gantly apparelled nobleman ; but he advanced directly to the bed- 
side, and pointing to the infant, said to the old attendant : 


“Come, good mother, take the little one and go with me. We 
will give it a name.” Then taking from his purse twenty-five 
louis, he gave them into the hand of the wondering invalid, and 
said: “ That is for a birthday present to my godson. Let the 
child now go with its grandam, that it may be christened and 
have a name.” 

The poor mother, astonished to see such a fine gentleman, and 
hear him talk so familiarly, gave the infant into the dame’s hands, 
and ina moment more the old crone, holding her charge, was 
seated beside the marquis in his magnificent chariot, and Antoine 
was driving away at the top of the horses’ speed. And before 
the drunken father, who lay at the door, had recovered sufficiently 
from his stupor to be aware of what was passing, the child had 
been baptized and named, the registry signed, and the party 
returned to the hut; the old grandam supporting with one hand 


her ragged charge, while in the other she held a rouleau of louis, 
which the marquis had given her. 


“Q, what is his name?” cried the poor mother, clasping her 
infant to her bosom, as the form of the marquis appeared bending 
from the chariot. 

“St. Ange,” replied the nobleman, gayly. “And now, An- 
toine,” he continued, languidly, as he resumed his lolling position 
upon the cushions, “let us get home, for I am very sleepy.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Twenty years had passed away since that autumnal morning 
on which the Marquis St. Ange had experienced so much difficulty 
in reaching his hotel, and had consequently indulged in the singu- 
lar episode of becoming godfather to an unknown child of one of 
the people. Twenty years had checkered Parisian life with many 
incidents ; they had witnessed the death of Louis XV., by that 
terrible scourge,’ the small pox, and the accession and ominous 
opening of the reign of his gloomy son. And they had beheld 
the gay Marquis St. Ange, after a youth spent in frivolous plea- 
sure, settle into a mid-day of happy married life, with a charming 
wife and two lovely children, whose days seemed destined to pass 
without a cloud to darken their sunshine. Wedded at thirty to a 
lady of rank, beauty and virtue, the marquis had, as is tritely 
termed, “‘ sowed his wild oats,” and turning his mind to affairs of 
state, had become the incumbent of an important post under his 
royal master, Louis XVI. If he had not long since entirely fo: - 
gotten the incidents of that morning in which his caniage was 


stopped in the Rue St. Honore, he recalled them, with other 
youthfal-freaks, only to smile at the thoughtlessness that prompted 


them. 


But the calmest day may have its evening tempest ; and many 
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events at this period portended violent changes in the political 
aspects of France. The philosophers were exulting in the spread 
of their teachings concerning human equality, and the huge heart 
of the masses began to quiver with tumultuous responses. Already 
had jacobinism assumed a shape and purpose, and nothing was 
wanting to give it vital activity but the pressure of some great phys- 
ical calamity upon the people, such as might rouse them to brute 
resistance against brute oppression. And that calamity soon 
came. 

The awful hurricane of hail in July, 1788, by which thousands 
of miles of harvesting, just ready for the sickle, were suddenly 
destroyed, and the disturbances which followed through the rising 
of a pillaging banditti in the ruined districts, were the first moni- 
tors of the coming revolution which was to eradicate the land- 
marks of seven centuries. The arming of the people by the gov- 
ernment, as a means of defence against internal outrages, was the 
next step; since through this arose that immense popular army— 
the national guard, whose fraternization with the masses has in 
later times so often decided the fate of a government. And, at 
last, came the great uprising—the destruction of the Bastile, the 
attack on the Tuileries, and the Reign of Terror. 


That terrible epoch found the Marquis St. Ange no longer the 
‘gay noble,—no longer the courted favorite of a powerful monarch ; 
but stripped of his wealth, deprived of his dignities, and stigma- 
tized by the law and the popular voice as a traitor and aristocrat 
worthy of death. The spirit of his order, and his personal grati- 
tude, had made St. Ange a friend of the royal family. He had 
defended them at the Tuileries, shared their imprisonments, and 
witnessed their condemnation ; and, at length, when all their mis- 
fortunes had been accomplished, found himself in a gloomy cell of 
the Conciergerie, doomed to perish, with a score or two of other 
aristocrats, by the next day’s guillotine in the Plaze de Greve. 
Of his wife and children, from whom he had been separated in the 
commencement of the civil troubles, he knew nothing, save that 
they had been included in the list of dangerous persons, or malig- 
nants, as they were termed in the slang of the times; and the fate 
of so many othes innocents lef: him only the sad conclusion that 
they had preceded him in the path of martyrdom. 

But the Marquis St. Ange was a brave man, and resigned him- 
self to his fate with the heroism that almost universally marked 
the doomed nobility. Nevertheless, it may be fancied that his 
reflections were not of the most pleasant nature, as he paced his 
cell the night preceding the day appointed for his execution, and 
that he was somewhat agitated when he heard his jailer’s voice 
saying : 

“ Citizen St. Ange, you are ordered to die at four o'clock in the 
morning,—that is, just six hours from this time!” 

“T shall be ready,” answered the marquis, without turning his 
head toward the speaker. 

“ You will not be ready, and you will not die, at that hour, citi- 
zen St. Ange,” resumed the jailer. 

“ What dost thou mean ?” asked the prisoner, stopping short in 
his walk, and looking at the rough-featured officer. 

“T mean what I say,” answered the jailer. “Listen to me, 
citizen, while I recall something to your memory. It is now more 
than a score of years since your carriage, in passing through a 
narrow street in this city, nearly crushed a drunken man lying 
insensible in the gutter.” 

“Nay,” said St. Ange, endeavoring to recollect the circum- 
stance. “The man was removed by—” 

“1 know what you would say, citizen,” interrupted the jailer ; 
“ for that drunken man was myse/f! You had me removed to my 
miserable hovel ; you discovered my wife starving ; you gave her 
money ; you took her new-born infant to the priest, became its 
godfather, gave it your own name, and—” 

The man stopped, apparently overcome by his feelings. But 
he shortly proceeded : 

“ Citizen, since that morning, I have never tasted intoxicating 
drink. Your goodness not only rescued my family from destitu- 
tion, but saved me from a drunkard’s grave. My poor wife is 
long since dead ; but her son—your godson—survives to repay the 
debt he owes you. He is the soldier on guard to-night at the gate 
of this prison-ward, of which I am keeper. I will lead you to his 
post, and he shall conduct you to a place of safety.” 

The jailer paused, and the Marquis St. Ange, who, during this 
recital, had been strongly affected, now grasped his haid. 

“ Can such gratitude be possible ¢” exclaimed the noble. 
that boyish freak of mine thus remembered ¢” 

“Heaven never suffers a good act to be forgotten,” said the 
jacobin, solemnly. “ But hasten, citizen ; follow me !” 

“But you endanger your own life, perhaps, in thus aiding an 
aristocrat.” 

“T risk nothing. Follow me, and say not a word.” 

Thus speaking, the jacobin led the way, and the noble followed. 


Leaving the gloomy cell, the door of which the jailer locked 


behind them, they passed through a narrow corridor, until they 
reached an arched gateway, at which a sentinel was stationed. 
The jailer made a sign as he advanced, and the soldier noiselessly 
brought his musket to a rest. 

“Son St. Ange,” whispered the old man, “here is thy god- 
father. It remains for thee to perform thy duty to him and me.” 

The young soldier bowed his head in reply, and the marquis 
was proceeding to renew his thanks ; but the old jacobin pressed 
his hand against the noble’s lips. 

“Say nothing,” he whispered, “ but follow this boy, your god- 
son, while I remain at his post.” } 

With these words, he relieved the sentinel of his musket, and 
turning away, began to pace the corridor: ‘The: seldier then 
placed his arm within the noble’s, and together the-two emerged 
into the streets of Paris. 


“ Is 


About the same hour of the night in which the preceding inci- 
dents were occurring, a family party were seated in the little back 
parlor of a thriving merchant’s shop in a basiness street of Paris. 
The group was composed of the merchant himself—a good- 
humored, portly man ; his wife—a handsome-featured lady, not 
far advanced in forty, and their daughter—a young maiden of 
graceful appearance, who, though agparently intent upon a book, 
was evidently expecting some visitor; and by frequent glances at 
the mantel time-piece, and just perceptible starts at every noise in 
the street, gave token of that peculiar state of nervous agitation 
in which young ladies await the coming of the one in whom they 
are most interested. 

The apartment in which these persons sat exhibited every mark 
of eémfort and prosperity, and showed that the political troubles 
of the times had not affected the good merchant in purse, as they 
evidently had not in health or contentment. 

“It is getting late,” said the matron, after a silence, during 
which the daughter had often glanced anxiously from her book to 
the time-piece. 

“T trust that nought will interfere,” returned the merchant. 
“Surely, Lucette, he told thee there was no risk in the attempt.” 

The daughter was about to reply, when a low knock was heard 
near the mantel, apparently from within the wall. 

* It is madame!” said the merchant’s wife, in a whisper; and 
rising quickly, she advanced to the wainscotting, and tapped with 
her finger nails. 

Immediately a portion of the panelling slipped noiselessly aside, 
and a richly-dressed lady stepped from the aperture into the par- 
lor. She was very pale, and traces of weeping were upon her 
cheeks ; but the expression of her countenance was, at the same 
time, hopeful. She held in her hand a small Testament, clasped 
with gold. The merchant’s family rose respectfully as this lady 
appeared. 

“Ts there no news ?” asked the new comer. 

“Not yet,” replied the merchant. “But courage, madame. 
It is not yet eleven, and it is at that hour we are to expect them.” 

“T have sought courage here,” responded the lady, pressing the 
sacred volume which she carried to her lips; “and I will not 
murmur, whatsoever may be the decree of Heaven! But ah, this 
is the most painful suspense !” 

“ Hush !” involuntarily interrupted the daughter Lucette, raising 
her finger with a movement of attention. “It strikes!” And at 
this moment the first stroke of eleven o’clock sounded from a 
neighboring church tower. But hardly had the chime ceased, 
when a low knock was heard outside of the window. “It is he!’ 
exclaimed the maiden; and flying to the door, opened it cau- 
tiously, and admitted two persons. They were the Marquis St. 
Ange, and the young soldier, his godson. 

It needs not to dwell upon the joyful meeting of the marquis 
with his lady, whom, doubtless, the reader, has already divined to 
be his wife; nor upon his redoubled happiness, when, eonducted 
through the sliding wainscot to the secret portion of the dwelling, 
he beheld his two beloved children sleeping quietly in cach other’s 
arms. But words cannot convey the nobleman’s surprise, when 
the portly merchant, smiling good-humoredly, inquired of him : 

“ Does monsicur recognize me?” 

“Indeed I do not,” answered St. Ange. 

“T am the poor tradesman whom your generosity relieved from 
a cruel creditor twenty years ago, in the Rue St. Honore. Never 
has my wife nor myself forgotten the Marquis St. Ange ; and now, 
thank God! we have an opportunity of testifying our gratitude.” 

The marquis remained silent with emotion, but he grasped the 
good merchant’s hand. Presently tears relieved his almost chok- 
ing feelings ; and then, with his recovered wife by his side, he sat 
down and listened to his host’s recital ; how, assisted by the jaco- 
bin father of the young soldier, he had been enabled to give refuge 
and concealment to the marchioness and her children, and how 
they had, at length, arranged the rescue of the marquis himself. 
And the nobleman, as he heard the story, silently acknowledged 
the graciousness of that Providence which had ordained that his 
thoughtless whim of generosity, twenty years before, should be 
the means of now saving his own existence and the lives of those 
most dear to him. 

It remains but to add, that the jacobin jailer escaped suspicion 
in respect to the part he had taken; for in those days of hurried 
and indiscriminate execution, it was often difficult to determine 
who suffered and who did not. -And that the Marquis St. Ange 
passed safely through all after perils, and lived to enjoy the secu- 
rity of later days, beholding his godson wedded to the merchant’s 
daughter, and ever cherishing in his memory the events of that 
morning when his carriage was stopped in the Rue St. Honore. 

And when his children, and those of his friends, gathered about 
him in after years, he was wont to quote the words of the jacobin 
jailer at the prison-gate :—“‘ HEAVEN NEVER SUFFERS A GOOD 
ACT TO BE FORGOTTEN!” 


> 
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THE WIFE. 

It needs no guilt to break a husband’s heart. The absence of 
content, the mutterings of spleen, the untidy dress and cheerless 
home, the forbidding scowl and deserted hearth—these, and 
other nameless neglects, without a crime among them, have har- 
rowed to the quick, the heart’s core of many a man, and planted 
there, beyond the reach of cure, the germ of dark despair. 0, 
may woman, before that sight arrives, dwell on the recollections 
_of her youth, and cherishing the dear idea of that tuncful time, 
awaken and keep alive the promise she so kindly gave. And 
though she may be the injured, not the injuring one—the forgot- 
ten, and not the forgetting wife—a happy allusion to the hour of 
peaceful love—a kindly welcome to a comfortable home—a smile 
of love to banish hostile words—a kiss of peace to pardon all the 
past, and the hardest heart that ever locked itself within the breast 


“of selfish man, will soften to her charms, and hid her live, as she 
had-hoped, her years of matchless bliss, loved, loving and ‘content 
—the source of comfort and the spring of joy.— Chambers’ Journal. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
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BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Tue traveller who visits Rome, feels sadly disappointed as he 
ascends the Capitoline Hill. Glorious traditions of the past re- 
tain their influence upon his mind, but so utter and so confound- 
ing is the chaos of desolation, that it is difficult to identify the 
surrounding localities. ‘The Forum is choked up by the shapeless 
masses of modern erection—an occasional weather-worn column 
above, denotes the site of once noble temples—orchards flourish 
over the surrounding landscape amongst broken walls, and there 
is nothing to recall the parent of nations, save the air and the sky 
—the one as fresh, and the other as intensely blue, as they were 
when the fragments of the Titanic skeleton-were in their pride of 
life, forming an imperial metropolis. : 

How different the Capitoline Hill at Washington! Here every- 
thing is vigorous and in perfect repair, while the busy swarms of 
workmen are engaged in enlarging the Capitol, which has to keep 
pace with the bounds of the republic. When General Washing- 
ton and his brother freemasons laid the corner stone in 1793, with 
“plumb, square and level,” an edifice of respectable size was 
large enough for the transaction of public business, but now the 
area covered is four and one third acres." And what a labyrinth 
of stone, brick and mortar! What spacious, vaulted halls, and 
what narrow passages—broad and narrow staircases—intricate 
and spacious vestibules! There is no decay here, and from the 
summit of the dome—a long, long way up—there is a panorama 
of prosperity spread out into the very horizon. The city itself, in 
which the public edifices loom up, as if to guard the public wel- 
fare—the navy yard, where the stars and stripes flutter proudly 
over our floating bulwarks—the Smithsonian Institute, so luxuri- 
antly beautiful in its varied proportions—Georgetown, with its 
busy wharves, and the Potomac, called by the Indians, “the river 
of swans,” but now dotted with white sails—all, all have a pros- 
perous, healthy look, that contrasts strangely with what one may 
have seen on the banks of the Italian Tiber. Long may it be ere 
the American Capitol is so ruined that its shape will be undefin- 
able, and that antiquarians will be puzzled to decide which portion 
of the ruins once echoed with the eloyuence of Webster and of 
Clay! 

The library used to be my favorite resort at the Capitol, and its 
destruction by fire has sadly interrupted the studies, investigations 
and flirtations over which Mr. Librarian Meehan used so gra- 
ciously to preside. Many aspeech which electrified “ my district,” 
was cunningly wrought out and dove-tailed by the congressional 
Ciceros, at those small desks—many a tender declaration was 
made whilst turning over Audubon’s regal work—many a happy 
hour was passed by the bookworm in those secluded alcoves. 
But now, instead of fair women and black-coated men, one sees a 
small host of busy mechanics, filing, and screwing, and painting 
the incorruptible iron, of which the fittings up of the new library 
will be exclusively composed. Would that they could re-construct 
Mr. Jefferson’s invaluable collection of books, or rejuvenate the 
happy groups who used to make the library a trysting-place! 

The gallery of the house is now the rendezvous of the belles, 
each one of whom is surrounded by her attendant train, who care 
much more for her dainty nods than for the oratory of the honor- 
able politicians in the area below. Occasionally, as at a Spanish 
amphitheatre, the fury of the combat attracts their attention, but 
they soon return to the chat of the day. Mr. Corcoran’s new 
mansion, the prospect of a ball at the French embassy, or the 
dangers of a crush at the White House, are more fully discussed 
in the House (galleries) than the interests of the nation. 

In the olden time, there used to be a famous resort down, down 
in the cavernous basement of the Capitol, where those who loved 
spirits “did congregate.” Mr. Speaker Winthrop, by virtue of 
his prerogative, applied the restrictions of the “‘ Maine law,” and 
thenceforth all members who wished to “ practise at the bar,” 
were forced to cross the grounds to an adjacent refectory. But 
the Senators, more chary of their dignity, have retained a private 
lanch-room, and many are the good stories told of friendly dia- 
logues after warm debates, enlivened by “ham and sham.” As 
the philosopher remarks, this is a “ chequered life.” Far be it from 
me to reiterate the pleasantries about charges for “ hack-hire ”’ 
made by committees who never ride, and for “ stationery ” that is 
supplied in demijolns. Who can legislate when starving, or why 
should committees not he supplied with the comforts of life ? 

As to personal sketches of the honorable “ frankers,” I shall 
delay them until their features shall have been made familiar to 
my readers in the Pictorial, when an anecdote or an adventure 
will be better relished. This is a brief epistle, but the gossip 
drains out in holiday times with the foaming bowls of egg-nog ; 
and as for the news, doth not it go by telegraph? So, with many 


promises, Vale! 


DEAFNESS OF THE AGED. 


Nothing is more common than to hecr old people atter queru- 
lous complaints with regard to their increasing deafness; but 
those who do so are not perhaps aware that this infirmity is the 
result of an express and wise arrangement of Providenee in con- 
structing the human body. The gradual loss of hearing is effected 
for the best purpose, it. being intended to give ease and quietude 
to the decline of life, when-any noise or sounds from without 
would but discompose the enfeebled mind, and prevent peaceful 
meditation. Indeed, the gradual withdrawal of all the senses and 


the decay of the frame, in old age, have been wisely ordained, in 
order to wean the hiaman mind from the concerns and pleasures 


of the world; and to induee a longing for a perfect state of exist- 
ence.—£dinburgh Journa’. 
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J. H. CLIFFORD, LL. D. 
John H. Clifford, the present 
vernor of Massachusetts,was 
rm in Providence, R. I., on 
the 16th of January, 1809. His 
father, a highly-res mer- 
chant, was engaged in foreign 
commerce, and, during many 
, conducted a prosperous 
His 
mother—for, in describing a 
man’s career, the greatest of 
all earthly agencies for good 
must not be omitted—was a 


woman whose singular sweet- 
ness and disinterestedness of 
nature, and whose cheerful pi- 
ety, made her home a place of 


sunshine, and a centre of be- 
nignant influences for the large 
family of children who grew 
up around her. The subject 
of this notice not only had the 
advantage of her wise and af- 
fectionate training, but she 
Jived long enough to witness 
_his success, and to rejoice in 
his affections, when, in later 
years, altered” circumstances 
‘amd the trials of life -enabled 
.the. child, im some degree, to 
return the care‘ ofthe -parent. 
At the age of thirteen, having 


‘from his earliest childhood ex- —— 
‘hibited an unusual aptitude for 
learning his school-boy tasks, 


he was pre to enter col- 
“lege, but, being thought too 
young to commence his’ colle- 
giate course, he was taker from 
school and placed im his fa- 
ther’s counting-room.._He con- 
tinued here a year,and acquired 
a certain familiarity with the 
methods of transacting busi- 
ness, which no mere stud 
could have given, and to whi 
may doubtless be ascribed, in 
some degree, the facility and 
readiness which he has evinced 
in the conduct of commercial 
eases in the courts of law. 
When fourteen years of age, 
he entered the Freshman Class 
of Brown University. During 
his senior year he had the ad- 
vantage of being under the 
presidency of Dr. Francis 
Wayland, who had just been 
placed at the head of the insti- 
tution. His class has always 
retained a most friendly con- 
nection with the president, not only because it was the first class 
which was graduated under his administration, but because its 
manly and generous co-operation made it comparatively easy for 
him to introduce his many needed reforms into the discipline and 
management of the college. Young Clifford left the university at 
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eighteen ; and with ‘so high a a as a scholar, that three 
years afterwards, on taking his Master’s degree, he was one of the 
two selected by the faculty, from his class, to pronounce the Mas- 
ter’s orations. At the commencement of 1849, nineteen years 
later, his Alma Mater testified her continued interest in his career 


BREWERY 


by conferring on him the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws. 
Upon leaving college, he im- 
mediately commenced the 
study of law. He was, fora 
short period, with the Hon. 
William Hunter, of Rhode Isl- 
and, and afterwards in the of- 
fice of T. G. Coffin, Esq., at 
New Bedford. His prepara- 
tory term was completed with 
Hon. Theron Metcalf, of Ded- 
ham, afterwards the re : 
and now one of the justices of 
the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts. In September, 
1830, at the age of twenty-one, 
he was admitted to the in 
Bristol County, Mass,, and 
immediately entered upon the 
ractice of his profession at 
ew Bedford. The commu- 
nity in which he settled was a 
urely commercial one, and 
his practice was principally 
confined to commercial cases. 
He formed a professional con- 
nection at this time with T. G. 
Coffin, Esq., a leading” practi- 
tioner and advocate in that 
county, which continued until 
1834. But what was a still 
more fortunate connection, not 
long after: he was established 
in business, he was married to 
Miss Sarah Parker Allen, a 
daughter of William H. Allen, 
Esq., of the 
Hon. John Avery Parker, an 
eminent merchant of the same 
place, and a lineal descendant 
of Miles Standish, the brave 
old military leader of the Pil- 
grims of Ph outh Rock. In 
1834, Mr. Clifford was nomi- 
nated as a cgndidate for repre- 
sentative to the Legislature ; 
and although the political par- 
ty with which he was associat- 
ed had been for several preced- 
ing years in a minority in New 
Bedford, he was elected. Un- 
der ordin: circumstances 
this would have to 
itioner a deci 
But the legisla- 
tive 1835 was memorable 
for the revision of the whole 
body of the statute law of the 
Commonwealth. Altho 
the youngest member of 
. ¥ House, he was placed upon the 
Committee ef Revision, and was also appointed a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The labors of these two committees 
were all in the direction of his professional studies, and he took 
little part in any other Legislative proceedings. The Committee 
of Revision was directed to sit during the recess. [See page 43.] 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE OLD BREWERY, AT THE FIVE POINTS, NEW YORK. [For description, see page 43.) 


The fine picture which we present above, drawn for us by Dev- 
ereux, is @ correct view of Port Richmond, the great coal depot of 
the 4 + and Reading Railroad Company. Some years 
since Port Richmond was considered three and a half miles from 
the city of Philadelphia, but may now be spoken of as a part of 
the  B for houses are built and streets paved all the way out to 
it. The number and extent of wharves and docks, erected for the 
accommodation of the immense busines$ done’ at this depot, sug- 
_ an outlay of moneys that we cannot pretend to compute. 

town presents an animated bustle of business, whilst the docks 


and wharves show a forest of masts and an activity of labor, which 
has no parallel that we can call to mind. Trains of cars (some- 
times one hundred to an engine) daily descend from the regions of 
Pottsville, and empty their contents into the vessels (mostly 
schooners) that await them at the depot. These schooners carry 
their freight to New York, Boston, and every commercial port 
of Down East, From January Ist, to December Ist, 1852, 
1,650,912 tons of coal were unlpaded at Richmond, sold, and sent 
off. The affairs of the company have always been judiciously 
managed, and capitalists consider its stock as a safe investment. 


The truthful scene given below, by the same artist, shows the 
manner in which vessels of freight are expeditiously loaded with 
coal at Port Richmond. The cars being run to an elevated plat- 
form, each one is stopped immediately over an opening contrived 
for this especial purpose. The bottom of the car is there unbolted, 
and the coal slides out, as here represented, and descends to the 
hold of the schooner alongside. The two ‘engravings taken 
together will give our readers a very perfect idea.of the business 
they are designed to represent, and are pictures illustrative of the 
internal wealth and resources of our country. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ARCHIE. 


BY PH@EBE CAREY. 


O, to be back in the beautiful shadow 

Of that old maple-tree down in the meadow, 
Watching the smiles that grew dearer and dearer, 
Listening to lips that grew nearer and nearer ; 

©, to be back in the crimson-topped clover, 
Sitting again with my Archie, my lover. 


O, for the time when I felt his caresses 

Smoothing away from my forehead my tresses, 

When up from my heart to my cheek went the blushes, 
As he said that my voice was as sweet as the thrush’s ; 
When he said that my eyes were bewitchingly jetty, 
And I told him °t was only my love made them pretty. 


Talk not of maiden reserve and of duty, 

Or hide from my vision such wonderful beauty ; 
Pulses above may beat calmly and even— 

We have been fashioned for earth, and not heaven ; 
Angels «re perfect—I am but a woman ; 

Saints are passionless—Archie is human. 


Talk not of heavenly, down-dropping blisses— 

Can they fall on the brow like tbe rain of soft kisses? 
Preach not the promise of priests and evangels, 
Love-crowned, I ask not the crown of the angels ; 
All that the wall of pure jasper encloses, 
Makes not less lovely the white bridal roses. 


Tell me, that when all this life shall be over, 

I shall still love him, and he be my lover— 

That in meadows far sweeter than clover or heather, 
My Archie and I shall sit always together ; 

Loving eternally, wed ne'er to sever— 

Then you may tell me of heaven forever! 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


A WALK A DAY. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 

“InpEeED, I do not think I could live in a city,” said a country 
cousin, who was receiving a return for her summer courtesy, by a 
few weeks’ entertainment in one of our large cities. “ Indeed, I 
could not.” 

“ Now, coz,” expostulated one of her friends, “pardon me if I 
pronounce you decidedly ungrateful. Ihave promenaded, sorely 
against my will, through all the places of amusement; I have 
taken you to sec all the lions ; and you expressed yourself grate- 
ful and pleased. I thought you were both.” 

“ Pardon me, Henry, if I point outa leak in your logic. Pleased 
and grateful I certainly was, and am, and yu confess that you 
were annoyed. If /, the guest, then, was gratified, you, the habitue, 
acknowledge that you were wearied. I could not look, if I became 
a resident, for a perpetual sacrifice to my convenience, on the part 
of friends ; and even if I received such attention, it would be but, 
like yourself, to come at last to Solomon’s conclusion, ‘all is 
vanity.’ 

“ Cousin Clara has decidedly the best of the argument, Henry,” 
interrupted his sister. “Suppose that, to-morrow, I turn over a 
leaf of my life for her inspection ?” 

“Nay, no more movements, ‘sorely against the will,’ for me.” 

“ Piqued, upon my word,” said Henry, smiling. “A thousand 
times I beg your pardon, cousin, for my lack of gallantry. The 
ennui of seeing old sights was so much relieved by your pleasant 
society, that the round was truly a pleasure. I spoke of the 
things upon their own merits, apart from the pleasant association 
which redeemed them. And you must allow us citizens the privi- 
lege of some fondness for our homes, and the right to defend our 
firesides and amusements, when you more fortunate country folk, 
who rejoice evermore in green fields, except when the snow is on, 
and in delightful walks, except when the mud is deep, and in 
balmy breezes, except when Boreas rages, and in pleasant society, 
except when you are weather-bound, and ‘no neighbor within a 
mile, and—” 

* Mercy on us, Cousin Harry,” said Clara, “ what an oration !” 

“ Tremble, and respect the orator, then! You must permit us 
to defend the city, when you attack it as uninhabitable, because 
you enjoy the Gatighstel winter advantages which I have recapitu- 
lated but in pun.” 

“ Forgetting,” said Clara, “the disadvantages of blazing wood- 
fires, sleigh rides, and other adventurous amusements, and the 
creature comforts with which the well-stocked -farm heuse 
abounds.” 

“ All of which, as much as we desire, we can have, for a con- 
sideration—and a little trouble—less than you take for the same 
things. Every covetable in the country, citizens can have for the 
money. But you cannot have a Concert Hall on Barren Hill, nor 
Kimball’s Museum ir Swamp Hollow.” 

“Nor you Wenham Pond on the Common, nor the glorious 
sleigh ride to it through Tremont Street!” 

“Peace, ye contentious!” said Sister Caroline. “Cease this 
war of words, and remember, Clara, that to-morrow I am to show 
you what may be done for a day’s amusement in the city.” 

So, on the morrow, the cousins were carly equipped for their 
walk. Clara could not but acknowledge, within herself, that the 
air of life, activity and cheerfulness which everything wore, on 
that sharp winter’s morning, was rather an agreeable contrast to 
the still winter-like of the country.. There was nothing of the 
look of languor-which the streets would have presented in the 
summer time ; but, bundled in their furs and woollens, the city 
ladies made the streets musical with their cheerful voices, and not 


unfrequent laughing tones. The men were-sedately muffled, and, 
with the becoming gravity of the lords of creation, smiled only 
when they bowed to familiar faces. The very porters and labor- 
ers looked as comfortable, in their jackets and mittens, as if it 
became them to show that they were above the weather, and 
under obligation to support the dignity of manhood. An occa- 
sional beggar shivered in rags, and the country cousin would have 
answered every appeal, but Caroline checked her enthusiasm. 
She knew that these professed mendicants were dressed for a 
part, and would not wear comfortable clothing if they had it. 

“ Here we are,” s:.id Caroline, opening a little, half-glass door 
ina small house. A bell tinkled as they entered, and forthwith 
emerged from an inner door, a comfortable figure of a woman, and 
a warm smell of frying sausages. The shop woman was so large 
and comfortable looking, that you wondered what she could be 
doing in such a little and comfortless shop,—evidently an entry, 
converted into a merchandize depot, but of too narrow dimensions, 
and, perhaps, too limited business, to warrant a stove. It behoved 
customers, therefore, to be prompt. Caroline bought quite an 
invoice of mittens, socks and stockings, and other such small 
wares, and, amid the hearty thanks of the vender, siguified rather 
by her voice and manner than expressed in Words, the two ladies 
took their leave. Into several other such establishments Caroline 
led her country cousin, for various articles, till both their muffs 
were filled and their pockets laden. 

“ Whither now?” said Clara, as Caroline declared she could 
not find place for another purchase. Caroline smiled mysteriously, 
and Clara continued, “I must tell you, cousin, that you are a poor 
hand to ‘shop.’ Country girl as I am, I know you could have 
bought these things better, with half the money, in any two large 
stores, and had them sent home, too.” 

“Must the small-dealers, therefore, starve,—the poor widows, 
the ancient maidens with helpless parents, the thrifty women with 
worthless husbands, and all the other poor people who make shift 
to keep themselves above starvation by small huckstering? There 
are plenty of customers for bargains ; I buy for something else. 
But here we stop again.” 

“There is nothing to sell here, surcly,” said Clara, as they 
turned up a poor and not very clean court. 

“No, here we dispose of some of our purchases.” 

The door opened at their knock, and the pale face of a poor 
lame girl lighted up with smiles, as she welcomed them into a 
scantily-furnished, but scrupulously-tidy, little room. Caroline 
took a chair, and beckoned Clara to another, and the cripple sat 
down, also, pleased, but without wurds ai her command. 

“Well, Betty,” said Caroline, “have you finished those little 
shirts 

Betty produced her work, which Clara could not sufficiently 
admire. Caroline paid her what seemed to be the price under- 
stood between them, and furnished her with more work. “ And 
here,” she added, “here area couple of pairs of warm hose, for 
yourself, Betty. I bonght them te oblige a poor woman, and you 
should think, while wearing them, that you are doing her good. 
Sit still, we can find our way out.” 

The two ladies hurried away, leaving the child in tears—tears 
of gratitude. 

“See,” said Caroline, “at how cheap a rate a poor child may 
be made happy. That girl is the only daughter of a widowed 
father. She is his good angel, and, in the life of a true faith, 
makes his home happy, when an irreligious and complaining 
invalid would force him to dislike, perhaps, and herself to the 
almshouse.”’ 

“T see now,” said Clara, “why you never cheapen.” 

At the next place they visited, the little shirts found wearers, 
and an aged grandmother produced some fine mittens, knit to 
order, for which she received her money, and also a new stock of 
yarn from Caroline’s inexhaustible muff. And so they went 
from house to house, making the industry of one poor person 
minister both to her own comfort and the relief of another. From 
some places they took books which had been loaned, to loan them 
in new places. At some houses they left tickets for coal and 
groceries ; at some, orders for work ; at many, only a kind word 
of encouragement; but from all they carried the blessings of 
grateful hearts, and the prayers of the poor, whom they relieved, 
followed their footsteps wherever they went. 

“ Half-past two o'clock,” said Caroline, as they came in sight of 
that old Boston landmark, the Old South Church, again; “ half- 
past two, and we must hurry home to dinner.” 

“Have you done, for to-day ?”’ asked Clara. 

“Pretty near, but not quite. Our purchases, you see, are all 
distributed, and all those good people are a ae of for one 
week. After dinner, I must visit my sick.” 

The sick-visiting had less of haste and bustle in it, and, except 
a very few articles purchased at the druggists, this modern Lady 
Bountiful carried all the little remembrances from home—such as 
a glass of jelly or other little comfort, which public charities are 
not expected to supply. The sunshine of her presence was no 
less potent in the sick chamber than it*had been at the other 
places, in the morning, and our two girls came home at night-fall, 
fatigued, but satisfied with themselves, and gratified at the good 
they felt they had effected. 

Henry listened to lis sister’s narrative with ready attention, and 
then added, “Since you have had all this labor, girls, permit me 
to bear the expense. What have you disbursed, pray, in all these 
operations ¢ Will twenty dollars cover it ?” 

“T will take twenty for my poor purse, with a great deal of 
pleasure,” said Caroline, “but if you wish to be scrupulously 
exact, four dollars and sixty-two cents will reimburse me !” 

“Is it-possible 

“Not only possible, but the absolute fact, as I can prove to you 
by the items.” 


“No, no, Cad! No such bill of sundries for my inspection, I 
beg!” cried Henry. “I will consent to pay the forfeit first ;” and 
he handed her the twenty dollars. 

“That’s just the way with you men, and with half the women,” 
said Caroline, as with the most graceful of taper fingers, she 
pushed the note into her purse. “ You throw away a great deal 
to little purposes, when a little, judiciously applied, would serve 
much better. You are niggard of the time, which might do much 
good, if properly spent, and careless of your money, which does 
little, when tossed to the poor, like a bone to a wolf. You feed 
starving men as you would stave off hungry wolves, and then 
wonder that they are brutish and ungrateful.” 

“ Never mind, Caroline, since I have such a judicious sister, I 
shall compromise. You find time, and I will furnish money, 
while you can make the sum that would not pay for one evening’s 
mere amusement furnish relief to twenty poor families. And now, 
Clara, what do you think of the city, by this time ?” 

“ There are certainly great opportunities to do good here.” 

“ And thence you conclude that there must be a great deal of 
suffering.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And that the cities are therefore among the causes of poverty, 
and have more of it than the country ?” 

“T have not said that, Cousin Harry, but I never, in all my life 
together, saw so much poverty as I have witnessed to-day.” 

“ And did you ever, Clara, in one day, walk or ride over so 
much country as would give as large a population as this city 
holds? Did you ever, in one day, go into so many houses ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“You may be sure, then, that you are not qualified to decide 
on the relative advantages and disadvantages of city and country 
as residences for the poor. Many a one suffers and perishes in 
the comfortless and isolated cottage, who would be reached by the 
humane in a town. Many a one, in the inclement season, looks in 
vain for the opportunity to,earn his own living, for whom, in the 
city, the very inclemencies of the season would furnish employ- 
ment. Depend upon it, cousin, city and country have each their 
benefits and advantages if we would consider them, and each their 
disagrecable and unpropitious circumstances, if we are content to 
let them be aggravated by neglect.” 

Clara was silenced, and sat still and passed in review before her 
mind’s eye, all that she had witnessed that day. It was a new 
leaf in her life, a new page in her experience, and she wondered 
if her Cousin Caroline was singular in her habits, or whether 
there were other city ladies who followed the same routine of 
active charity. She was disturbed in her meditations by the arri- 
val of one, and another, and another lady. The gentlemen who 
accompanied them withdrew, with Cousin Henry, to the library, 
to smoke, and Clara found herself present at a committee meeting. 
The ladies produced accounts, and reports, and vouchers, and 
transacted business with all the earnestness and precision of mer- 
chants exchanging cargoes. Cousin Caroline had the best report 
to make,—a donation of twenty dollars, and the details of the 
prospects and condition of all she had seen that day. The others 
had similar communications to make, and Clara listened with 
more interest than she could have imagined, to the operations of 
these four young women, among the poor. Future plans were 
arranged, advice and suggestions were exchanged, and the evening 
was spent before any were aware of it. The return of the gentle- 
men from the smoky room, “ stealing and giving odors ” redolent 
of Havana tobacco, advised them of the lateness of the hour. 
Clara thought that all she had encountered that day, in close 
rooms and narrow courts, was not half so disagreeable as this 
heavy fumigation. ‘ How use doth breed a habit in a man.” 

“ What’s that you are saying?” cried Henry, who saw the 
unconscious movement of her lips. 

“T don’t know that I said anything,” said Clara, blushing. 
was thinking of a line of Shakspeare.” 

“ And what line, pray ?” 

“ How use doth breed a habit in a man!” said Clara, trusting. 
that he would not detect the application. 

“ Now you satirical puss!” cried Henry, laughing ; “do you 
suppose that we do not know that you mean our cigars? What 
else were we to do, while these ladies were a committee of ways 
and means ?” 

“ Remain and counsel with them.” 

“But suppose we have decided, while absent, to aid you? 
There is a load of anthracite now landing, against which we 
authorize you to draw.” 

“Provided, only,” interrupted another gentleman, laughing, 
“ provided, only, that you suffer us to draw our whiffs in 
quiet.” 

“T don’t know,” said Clara, “that would be consenting to 
evil.” 

“ Now then, fair casuist,” said Henry, “ will you embitter the 
cases of the poor with your cases of conscience ?” 

“ We'll take the coal,” said Caroline, “ under protest.” 

And so they settled it. Weeks passed, and Clara was not yet 
tired of the city. She had made new discoveries in life, and prac- 
tically learned that wherever one is useful in her day amd genera- 
tion, she may be contented and happy. The ennui which she felt 
when unoccupied with any aim but amusement,—amusement 
which flies while you pursue it, if made the whole business of 
existence,—she felt no more. Her visit was protracted, in the 
round of occupations ‘and pursuits into which she had gradually 
been drawn, until she became alarined at her own stay, and 
announced her positive determination to return forthwith. 

“Tomud and monotony,” said Henry. 


y parents and sisters, Master Harry.” 
“ O, they are not all the world.” 
“ And neither is the city of Boston, Henry.” 
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“ But there is one in it, who has become all the world to you.” 
The subject of this somewhat impertinent allusion just now 
made his appearance—punctual as the evening lamps—or we can- 
not say how Clara would have extricated herself from the dilemma 
into which Harry’s repartee had thrown her, prompt as she usually 
was at reply and rejoinder. There is a class of subjects on which 
ladies joke to very poor advantage; and there are personal allu- 
sions which they are awkward at parrying. No matter what they 
may say with their tongues, their tell-tale blushes contradict them, 
and they are completely at the mercy of their assailants. So 
Clara only looked, beseechingly, “do be still,” at her cousin, as 
his friend and hers took the chair which Henry handed him. 

We might multiply many words upon the use, progress and 
sealing of the “ attachment,” if this were alove story. But as our 
aim has been to hint how good may be done in a quiet, efficient 
and acceptable manner—approved of Heaven and honored among 
men—we pass by what wou!d certainly embarrass the subject, and 
complicate the unpretending narrative. The consent of parents 
was not difficult to obtain, in a case where there was no reason- 
able objection to its being granted. 

The ensuing winter found Clara taking upon herself all the 
airs of a city lady; and as much au fait as her Cousin Caroline to 
all useful Winter Walks in town. She learned how much may 
be made of a little, by dispensing that little judiciously, and 
avoided the evil of making much seem little, by that prodigal air 
on the part of the donor, which makes the recipient wastefully and 
thanklessly receive the gift. And she learned, furthermore, that a 
dollar paid in wages is better than five given in charity, and prac- 
tised on the motto, “ Live and help live.” 

Of course Henry was a guest at the wedding. “ When do you 
move, permanently, out to the country ?” he asked of the newly- 
made man and wife. They looked as if that was something they 
had never heard of before. ‘I merely inquired,” Henry rejoined, 
“because Cousin Clara never can live in the city. I have heard 
her say so.” 

“You must defend me from that man, now,” said Clara, turning 
to her husband. “I have battled, single-handed, with him long 
enough,” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE HEART’S DEVOTION, 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSEE. 


If it were mine to wield the poet's lyre, 
And dwell upon love's all-arousing theme, 
With softest cadence I'd awake each wire, 
Until absorbed in rapture’s wildest dream— 
Ah, yes, sweet girl, of thee fuin would I sing, 
For thee alone I'd chant some touching lay— 
A wreath entwine with buds of early spring, 
And fragrant flowerets from the lap of May. 


But since the Muses fail on me bestow 

Their art divine, yet let me here endeavor, 
Within thy memory a plant to sow, 

A bud that shall bloom bright and fresh forever ; 
Within the holiest chamber of thy heart, ° 

Where only thoughts of purest mould may enter, 
There, on that shrine that’s of thy being part, 

My fondest wishes for thy bliss shall centre. 
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CURIOUS FACTS, 


T was lately shown a plant which puts out a pretty, modest 
flower from the lower part of the stem. When its blossom is 
gone, the stock on which it grew turns down to the ground, the 
end penetrates the earth, and there grows out and ripens its seed- 

But for this propensity of the plant, its seeds would prob- 
ably be destroyed by birds and insects. Some plants flourish in 
one climate, and others in another, according to the several pur- 
poses for which they were designed by a good Providence. Some 
which are generally useful will bear almost any temperature. 
This is particularly the case with grass. Nettles, I believe, are 
nevergouched by cattle of any description, neither do they trample 
upon - hat a secure retreat, therefore, do they offer for 
birds build their nest amongst, and for hares to deposit their 
youm@ amidst the shelter they afford! The same remark applies 
great degree to furze, thistles and the common 
Jala: Gleanings in Natural History. 
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LABOR. 


Why, man of idleness, labor has rocked you in the cradle, and 
nourished your pampered life ; without it, the woven silk and wool 
upon your back would be in the shepherd’s fold. For the meanest 
thing that ministers to human want, save the air of heaven, man 
is indebted to toil; and even the air, in God’s wise ordination, is 
breathed with labor. It is only the drones who toil not, who in- 
fest the hives of the active like masses of corruption and decay. 
The lords of the earth are working men, who build or cast down 
at their will, and who retort the sneer of the ‘soft-headed” by 
inting to their trophies wherever art, science, civilization and 
umanity are known. Work on, man of toil! thy royalty is yet 
to be acknowledged, as labor rises onward to the highest throne 
of power.—N. E. Cultivator. 
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GONE TO BED. 


An eminently good man thus wrote on hearing of the death of 
a child:—‘ Sweet thing, and is he so quickly laid to sleep? 
Happy he! Though we shall have no more the pleasure of his 
lisping and laughing, he shall have no more the pain of crying, 
nor of being sick, nor of dying. ‘Tell my dear sister, that she is 
now so much more akin to the next world; and this will be 
quickly passed to us all. John is but gone an hour or two earlier 
to bed, as children used to do, and we are very soon to follow. 
And the more we put off the love of this present world, and a‘l 
things superfluous, beforehand, we shall have the less to do when 
we lie down.” 
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There oft is found an avarice in grief; - | 
And the wan eye of sorrow loves to gaze 

Upon its secret hoard of treasured woes 

Iu pining solitude.— Mason. 


JOHN H. CLIFFORD, GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
[contiInUED rrom 40.] 


The Legislature haviag adjourned at the end of April, this com- 
mittee resumed its labors on the first of May. It continued its 
sessions without intermission until September, when an extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature was held to pass upon its work. This 
session continued until November, and the result of the year’s 

rs was the consummation of that great work, the ised 
Statutes of Massachusetts. 

He thus. devoted almost an entire year to what was practicall 
a thorough study of the statute law of the Commonwealth ; and, 
declining a re-election to the House, he returned to his profession 
with probably a better knowledge of the statutes than a life-time 
of ordinary reference to them would have given. 

His practice increased so rapidly, that he was induced to form 
a professional copartnership with Judge Colby, who, at that time, 
was in the practice of law at Taunton. This connection was con- 
tinued until the appointment of Mr. Colby to the Bench of the 
Common Pleas, in 1845; at which time Lincoln F. Brigham, 
Esq., became associated, as a junior partner, with Mr. Clifford. 

Daring the four years that Edward Everett filled the office of 
Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. Clifford, with Robert C. Win- 
throp, was attached to his military staff, as aid-de-camp. In 1839, 
upon the promotion of Hon. Charles H. Warren to the Bench, 

r. Clifford was appointed by Gov. Everett his successor in the 
office of district attorney in the southern district. This district 
comprised the five southern counties of Massachusetts, and gave 
him an extensive circuit, as well for private practice, as in the 
discharge of his official duties. 

The case which perhaps most severely tasked and tricd his abil- 
ity in the office of district attorney, and did most to establish his 

sition among the first lawyers of the State, was the prosecution, 
im 1847, of the cashier of a bank in Nantucket, for embezzling the 
funds of the institution entrusted to his charge. A variety of cir- 
cumstances attracted to the case a very deep and universal inter- 
est. The father of the accused had been a representative in Con- 
gress, and was, to an unusual degree, respected and beloved by 
the community in which he lived. The accused was still a very 
young man, but his agreeable manners and intelligence had won 
for him a general regard. On the death of his father, which 
occurred two or three years before, all the confidence and affec- 
tion which the people of Nantucket had given to him, seemed to 
be transferred to the son. Notwithstanding his youth, an almost 
unlimited trust was reposed in him. He embarked very largely 
in the whale fishery. He was not only made cashier of the bank, 
but all its concerns were left, almost without watch or oversight, 

in his hands. He had a young and interesting family, and was 
connected, by kindred or friendship, with all the prominent per- 
sons of the place. He had recently been elected a member of the 
Massachusetts Senate, and at the time when the accusation was 
first brought against him, was occupying his seat in that body. 
The district attorney had always been on terms of friendly inter- 
course with the family of the accused, and, when the case came on 
for trial, he was compelled to encounter, single-handed, a formid- 
able array of legal counsel,— Webster, who was retained and con- 
sulted in the defence, but who did not personally appear at the 
trial, with Choate, Coffin and Bunker, by whom the defence was 
conducted in court. People are apt to judge of the character of a 
professional effort by its success. In the present case, however, it 
was not so; for the district attorney, although the prisoner was 
acquitted, greatly added to his professional reputation. 

A case which brought Mr. Clifford prominently before the pub- 
lic, was one which had much to do with the honorable position of 
his own profession. In one of the counties of his circuit, there 
was a member of the bar who had left the practice of hisprofession 
to pursue practices which were far less honorable, but much more 
lucrative. He had amassed a large property by shaving notes and 
taking mortgages. Among his victims was a simple-minded man, 
who had inherited a valuable patrimony in real estate. A loan of 
a sum less than one-third of its value, and a mortgage of the es- 
tate, with a power to the mortgagee to sell the property if the 
loan was not repaid at maturity, led him into the boundless sea of 
litigation. A fraudulent and sham sale of the property to merely 
nominal purchasers, under the power in the mortgage, had in 
reality vested the legal title in his adversary, leaving a balance, as 
was claimed by the latter, still due to him. He drove his debtor 
from his patrimonial hearthstone, utterly destitute. Brave, though 
beggared, he pursued his oppressor, for nearly ten years, in boot- 
less litigation, until he became the well-known, “poor Peter 
Peebles” of the circuit. His counsel, wearied out by his perti- 
nacity, had, one after another, fallen away from him, and he 
appeared from time to time in the courts, pro se. Happening to 
become acquainted with some of the circumstances, and being con- 
vinced that a great wrong had been inflicted on this poor victim 
of an unscrupulous member of his own profession, Mr. Clifford 
was induced, by the defrauded debtor, to look into and take charge 
of the case,—one of his former counsel consenting to act as junior. 
Except for the vindication of the right, it was a case having as 
few attractions as could well be conceived. It had become so 
complicated that any fair trial of it, of necessity, involved an 
immense amount of labor, while, in the event of failure, all this 
labor must of course be performed without compensation. It was 
one of those discouraging cases, in the prosecution of which all, 
but persons of resolved purposes, become disheartened. During 
three years the matter was sharply contested ; but at length the 
counsel for the plaintiff had the satisfaction of secing their client 
restored to the old homestead, in full possession of an estate which 
had been in his family ever since the settlement of the country, 
and receiving in damages more than enough to balance the origi- 
nal debt with which he had encumbered it. 

A person, in the position which Mr. Clifford occupied before 
the public, gifted with popular manners, with a ready and stirring 
eloquence, universally known, and as ‘universally respected for his 
ability, and his unstained integrity and honor, could not fail to 
be thought of as a political leader. The whole of the tenth edn- 
gressiona] district of Massachusetts was embraced within the limits 
of his judicial district. On the death of Mr. Burnell, the member 
of Congress in 1843, the Whigs, who had a large and decided 
majority, designated Mr. Clifford as his successor. Of his elec- 
tion, if he became a candidate, there could have been no doubt. 
The temptation could hardly have been etherwise than a great 
one. But, in determining to abide by, and devote himself to his 
profession, we believe that his decision was wise and judicious. 

Mr. Clifford continued to serve in the offiee of district attorney 
—retaining at the same time the leading civil practice on the cir- 
cuit—notwithstanding the change occasioned in the political 
administration of the government, by the election of Judge Mor- 
ton, as governor, with a Democratic Council, in 1843. 

In 1844, in spite of his refusal to be a candidate, the Whig 
party nominated him for the senate. The senatorial district had 
exhibited a Democratic majority for many years, and the Whigs 
felt that their only chance of success was in having a candidate, 

© should call out the enthusiastic yt of his own party, 

whom many of the other party would reluctantly oppose. 

The result was es his friends had anticipated, For the first 
time since 1837, when his predecessor in the office of distiict attor- 


ney Judge Warren, was elected, the Democratic party sustained 
a defeat, and Mr. Clifford was chosen. He served his time in the 
senate, and at its conclusion peremptorily declined a re-election. 

In 1849, the Legislature established the office of attorney gen- 
eral, which had been abolished in 1843. In prescribing its func- 
tions, the act constituted the attorney general the legal adviser of 
the executive departments of the government, and required him 
to conduct all cases in the Supreme Judicial Court throughout 
the Commonwealth, civil and criminal, in which the Common- 
wealth is a party. The act was passed May 1, 1849, and on the 
following day Mr. Clifford was nominated by Governor Briggs to 
the council to fill this important post. The circumstances of this 
appointment were as honorable to him as any official promotion 
could have been. From the moment that the creation of the office 
was spoken of, Mr. Clifford was looked to by the leading and 
most influential men of his own profession throughout the State, 
as one signally qualified to hold it. He was thus, by the rencral 
sentiment of those best fitted to judge, brought as the prominent 
candidate before the governor and council, and the appointment 
was finally made, not only without any solicitation from him or 
his friends, but when it was also well known that it would have 
been acceptable to some of the most distinguished lawyers in the 
Commonwealth. The nomination was unanimously confirmed. 
by the council, and was received by the community with general 
favor, and was regarded as very fortunate appointment. 

Mr. Clifford entered at once upon the duties of the office, and 
was met. in limine, by a more formidable array of capital cases than 
had ever before appeared upon the criminal calendar of the courts 
of Massachusetts. Among them, the most prominent was that of 
Dr. Webster, tried for the murder of Dr. Parkman. Doubtless, 
there might be many cases which would put one’s legal ability to 
a severer test ; but it would be difficult to imagine one which would 
more thoroughly try the good sense, the right moral feeling, and 
the general capacity of a prosecuting officer. It is needless to re- 
call the particulars of a trial which has entered into the history of 
the profession. It is rare that so many of those circumstances are 
brought together which call for the exercise, not merely of legal 
ability, but of the highest intellectual and moral qualities, as these 
in the midst of which Mr. Clifford found himself placed. The 
court-reom held within its walls the elements of as sad and fearful 
a tragedy, as the annals of justice ever exhibited. The victim and 
the accused both held a prominent social position, and were allied 
by blood, or united in friendly relations, with nearly all the lead- 
ing actors in the scene. Many of the witnesses had been the per- 
sonal friends of both parties, and there were cases when in giving 
their testimony, personal feeling almost choked their utterance. 
The lawyers and the judges belonged to the same general social 
cirele, and the knowledge that two families, with their very ex- 
tensive relations, were, on one side, bowed down with sorrow, and 
on the other, crushed with terrible anxieties, gave an additional 
and most pathetic interest to the proceedings. The trial continued 
fourteen days, and when at length the case was committed to the 
jury, the whole city, and we might add, the whole country, waited 
with an anxious and awful interest for their decision. And when 
it was afterwards known that the jury, as if impelled by an irre- 
sistible instinct, commenced their deliberations with united prayer 
for the divine guidance, and when, on the Sabbath, they were seen 
going to the house of God, that there the prayers of others might 
be blended with their own, it was felt by the whole community, to 
be in perfect harmony with the circumstances of the trial. There 
never was a case where, under the most trying circumstances, jus- 
tice appeared clothed with a more solemn and impartial dignity. 
It was evident, through the whole proceedings, that the tribunal 
before which Dr. Webster was tried, was one to which truth and 
justice might fearlessly appeal. The case was conducted through- 
out with great ability, and the charge of the judge might be greet- 
ed as an example of judicial firmness, impartiality and wisdom. 
Mr. Clifford, by the arrangement of evidence, and in the general 
management of the case, added greatly to his legal reputation in 
the community. Its closing argument gave an exhibition of the 
highest forensic abilities. It was distinguished, not only for its 
logic and its eloquence, but equally so for the moral feeling which 
pervaded it, for its regard to the rights of the prisoner, and for its 
fidelity to the demands of justice. Among the myriad notices of 
the trial, at home and abroad, the one that would be, perhaps, most 
esteemed by the profession, appeared in Blackwood, a journal 
which is not likely to indulge in any exaggerated estimates of 
American talent. The author of it was understood to be Samuel 
Warren, an accomplished English lawver and a queen’s counsel. 
He says: “ The reply of Mr. Clifford for the prosecution, cannot 
be excelled in close and conclusive reasoning, conveyed in lan- 
guage equally elegant and forcible. As a demonstration or the 
guilt of the accused, it is fearful.” 

In the restoration, by the Legislature, of the office of attorney 
general, it was universally felt that the one who first held it should 
be a man who, both by his legal attainments and his personal 
character, should give weight and dignity to the position. That 
Mr. Clifford has more than mct the requirements of the place, we 
suppose would be universally concedid. A _ striking illustration 
of the able and acceptable manner in which he has performed 
its duties, appears in a fact which speaks louder than any terms 
of eulogy. Since his’ appointment, the Whigs have lost their 
ascendancy, and the policy of the new administration of the State 
government, composed of a coalition of the Democratic and Free 
Soil parties, has been exhibited? in a very general removal from 
office for opinion’s sake. To the honor of the administration, as 
well as to the great benefit of the commonwealth, Mr. Clifford 
retained the office up to the time of his eleciion as governor of the 
Commonwealth. 

The many temptations held out to a leading and popular law- 
yer to enter into political life, leads us to add another word to 
what we have before said respecting a feature in Mr. Clifford’s 
career, which commends itself, at least, to the consideration of his 
own profession. We refer to his abstinence in rn gard to political 
offices. ‘The lives of many of our ablest men have been compara- 
tively wasted by an ambition to blend together legal and political 
distinction. And many more, yiclding to the urgency of their 
friends, have endeavored to unite the labors of two diflerent de- 
partments, either of which is sufficient to task the best powers of 
any single man. Mr. Clifford has always been a prominent m¢m- 
ber of his own party; but he has, in all cases, avoided public 
offices, where there has not been some special and imperative pub- 
lic reason compelling Lim, temporarily, to accept them. We 
have already spoken of his r fusing to be a candidate for Congress. 
Before the last election for governor, his name was very widely 
suggested as the Whig candidate. But the suggestion was im- 
mediately met by his unqualified refusal under any circumstances 
to allow himself to be nominated. 

Through all these temptations, which, implsing as they do the 
wide confidence of the community, a man of ordinary ambition 
will deeply feel that Mr. Clifford has rm mained faitl.ful to his pro- 
fession ; he has reaped the reward of his fidelity in the elevated 
standing which he has gained. For the high office to which Mr. 
Clifford has been more recently clectcd, he brings those requisites 
that qualify him to fulfil its responsible duties in a manner (aensure 
the hearty «approbation of the people over Wucm he is to preside. 
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Types of Mind; or Fac-similes of the Hand-writing of Eminent Persons, 3,...BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Y 


Lovis XIV., who reigned over France seventy-two years, 
wrote an ambitious, arrogant hand, which (like himself) assumed 
majesty, yet was sadly deficient in excellence. Cosert, his 
favorite minister, enlarged the autography in which he had kept 
his weaver’s ledger in early life, but it retained its commercial cast. 


Queen Exizanetn’s autography denotes the harshness, pride, 

pomposity, and “old maidishness” of her nature. Her decided 

mee was terrible—her love was that of the tiger.—Manrte, 

. Queen of Scots, wrot: a hand distinguished for combined soft- 

ness, simplicity and dignity—while we may trace servility, fear 
and the autograph 


irresolution in of Axxz Botern, whose op- 


Gay DUET 


a 
Louis XVI., who fostered the American 


minister-of-state, Dz Vercennes, who persuaded him to loan 
the struggling colonies fleets, armies, and supplies of every kind. 


—Manrie the consort of Louis XVI.; retained her 
courtly autograph to the block. Prrgr rae Great, the regen- 
erator of Russia, had a rough, decided autograph ; whilst Nico- 


Hewry IV. is honored by the historian as a tol- 
erant monarch, under whose mild reign the star of 
France emerged from the clouds of blood, treachery, 
and civil war, which had so long eclipsed her glory. 
His autography (of which the above is a fair speci- 
men) indicates mental vigor, impulsive decision, and 
that open frankness which characterized his life. 
Among the least known yet most interesting of his 
royal schemes, are his plans for colonizing what has 
since been known as Nova Scotia and New England. 
e It was under his patronage that Count Champlain 

—S explored the untrodden forest from the seacoast be- 
~ yond the fair lake which now bears his name ; whilst 


blic, yet was be- 
headed by that of France, wrote a graceful; liberal hand, yet it 


lacks evidences of mental vigor and decision. It was his favorite endeavoring to stamp his own will upon the paper. Gu1zor, his 


bold, free hand, ipfiieative of an unchecked 


LAs gives a grace to.the national chiiracter, although he indulges 14M, the present king of Prussia, is 


Monsieur De Monts ee along the coast to 
the southeast of Cape lebarre, now Cape Cod. 
In 1604 De Monts encamped where the city of Bos- 
ton now stands, and but a few later, the first 
‘Christian colony within the present limits of the 
United States was established on the coast of what 
is now the State of Maine.—Henry VIII., of Eng- 
land, who changed the faith of his people that he 
might enjoy a succession of nuptials, wrote a d 
matical, absolute hand, yet at times it was softened, 
and even ornamental. He, too, was warmly inter- 
ested in the colonization of America, and aided 
navigators in their voyages across the ocean, in 
quest of fish and furs. Some 
of his love-letters are in the cab- 
inets of European autographiles, 
and they show that he possessed 
all the gallantry of chivalrous 
ages, tempered by an uncon- 
trollable will. Autographs of 
his minister, Cardinal Wolsey, 
are exceedingly rare, and we 
once saw one sold, in Paris, for 
nine hundred francs. 


Louis Pur.irre, ambitious and intriguing, indulged in a ma- 
jestic, flowing autography, crossing every t—dotting every i, and 


chosen minister-of-state, acted as he wrote, with grace, e 
industry, lack of decision, and absolute want of honesty. 


pression ended on the bleck.—Vigrorta, sovereign of a migh in formal flourishes —Grorce III. wrote in a sprawling, unre- 

f strained autography 
puritanical, as that of the unfortunate CHARLES was easy, pliable, 
and irresolute.—FRrEpDERIC THE GREAT, of Prussia, wrote a small, 
literary, and energetic hand.—The autograph of Freprric. W11- 


was ag nervous and 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
“The Mother,” a highly interestin; sting story, by T. 8. Anraur. 
“The Ruined Mill, are prose sketch, by Rev. Henry Bacon. 
“ Paul Wareham, or the Two Cousins, ” a story, by ms < ame Orne. 
“ Waifs from Washington,” No. 1V, by.Ben: 
“Gods and Goddesses,” No. IV, by T. Hal- 
cyone, or the Halcyon Birds. 
“ A Snow Picture,” verses, by Gro. Cannine Hix. 
“ Pading,”’ lines, by Ligvut. E. Curtiss Hine. 
Lines to Gleason's Pictorial, ” by Mas. R. T. 
“The Moonlight gilds the Sea, ” verses; by Josepn H. Burizr. 
“The Ocean’s Treasures,” poem, by Susan H. BLaispE.. 
«My Father,” verres, by Josepa C. BAKER. 


_- COST OF OUR ENGRAVINGS. 

We find that the public have, as a general thing, no idea of the 
cost of pictorial embellishments. Now, let us tell our readers— 
say, for instance, the actual cost of the picture on our first page, 
of the present number. The wood for that cut cost two dollars ; 
the drawing of the same, fifteen dollars ; the engraving of the cut 
cost forty dollars ; the electrotyping cost five dollars. The reader 
will thus see that this one engraving cost us sixty-two dollars, and 
they may calculate, if they feel an jnterest in doing so, the weekly 
cost to us of our illustrations. We do not state these matters by 
way of complaint, but simply to let our readers know the cost of 
what we send them weekly. We know very well that this is 
expensive, and our readers will understand that it is only by pub- 
lishing such an immense edition as we. do, that we ean afford the 
paper at the rate of prices shown in our imprint in another column. 
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-  §UCCESS OF THE PICTORIAL. 

Our presses are running night and day. Every hour of the 
week is improved by us in printing, since the new year, except the 
Sabbath. We are now printing over one hundred thousand. Our 
friends have risen up like magic in every part of the country ; and 
clubs are still pouring in upon us from all directions. Of course, 
we are most grateful for this; it is always gratifying to feel that 
our exertions to please are so fully crowned with success. We 
knew that our circulation must vastly increase with the great 
reduction we have made in price, but we did not anticipate such a 
rush for the paper as has taken place. A second edition of our first 
number has already gone to press, an evidence in itself of the most 
extraordinary success. 
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Bixpinc.—We are binding a very large number of the Picto- 
rial, each week, of Volumes I., II. and III., at one dollar each. Our 
agents at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Cincinnati, will 
also bind them at one dollar and a quarter each. 
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SPLINTERS. 


...» Mrs. Mowatt, at the Howard Athenwum, has been, as she 
always is, exceedingly popular. 
..+. The Papal Government have signed, at last, a contract 
for lighting the city of Rome with gas. 
.... Gen. Pierce, the president elect, will have about forty 
thousand public offices at his disposal.. Heaven save the mark ! 
. The yield of fine gold from California is as great as ever, 
and the supply seems to be really exhaustlers. 
.... A young woman is exhibiting herself at Leeds, England, 
who has a long-beard, measuring five or six inches. 
. It is said that at least eighteen thousand persons ascend to 
the top of Bunker Hill Monument annually. 
. In Russia, people are very generally smoking tea in place 
of tobacco. We have no objection to this. 
_- vee. We see fine tooth combs, made of India rubber, advertised. 
This is one of the very latest inventions. 
.... Biscaccianti, the delightful Boston vocalist, has realized a 
amall fortune by singing in California. fk 
.... A factory in Springfield, Mass., is furnishing some splendid 
pieces of artillery for President Lopez of Paraguay. 
.:.. Amos Lawrence, Esq., of Boston, died suddenly, a few 
days since,—universally lamented by our citizens. 
. The Legislature of Canada, at its late session, passed siz- 
teen railroad bills. This looks enterprise. 
. The people of Danvers are about to erect a fine lyceum, 
16 be called the Peabody Lyceum. Good. 


BOSTON LADIES. 
The ladies of Boston have a universal reputation for beauty ; 


‘and it is so well established that even a townsman may be par- 


doned the pride and pleasure of saying that it is well deserved. 


Promenade Washington Street of a sunny day, and you will 


encounter more fair faces in the course of a morning’s walk, than 
you will meet in the same time in Hyde Park, or the Boulevard 


‘Italien, or the Prater at Vienna. And this beauty is not confined 


to one class ; it is not the heritage of particular families, but shines 
in the lineaments of the Beacon Street belle ; it dimples the cheeks 
of the Washington Street milliner ; it beams from the soft eyes of 
the girl who sells you sweetmeats and bonbons, or sets up the 
type for your paper. Nor is this loveliness monotonous ; on the 
contrary, you see eyes of all shades, from dazzling black to melt- 
ing blue ; features of all allowable forms, from the nose aquiline, 
or Grecian, to the nez retrousee. But it is not alone the physical 
beauty that makes the charm of the Boston ladies ; intellect and 
soul radiate from their countenances. When Kossuth entered the 
confines of New England, he could not help exclaiming :— —* My 
God, what an intelligent peopl!” And no s contem- 
plate, for the first time, the arfay-of lovelin’ss otr city’ presents 
without exclaiming, “what intelligence!” It is not only the 
beauty of feature, but the intelligent character of that beauty, which 
strikes a correct observer. 

But Boston ladies must not be seen in the street alone, to be 
appreciated. It is in their homes—the true sphere of woman— 
that they must be known, to be understood and respected. Those 
troops of smiling faces that you meet in early morning, with the 
accompaniment of work-bags and satchels, owe their charms to 
the watchful care of mothers and sisters. You read the announce- 
ment of some scientific lecture, and you go to the hall expecting 
to find an assemblage of hard features, and several hundred pairs 
of spectacles ; you find yourself in the midst of a throng of ladies, 
and you mentally resolve that the satires against the frivolity of 
women are entirely inapplicable in the latitude and longitude of 
Boston. You take up a leading review, and read a profound his- 
torical essay, treating of a remote country and period of time, and 
involving vast research and curious erudition ; and you make up 
your mind that it must have been written by some grave professor 
at Harvard University, who has, perhaps, devoted a lifetime to 
historical study. Not at all. You discover that the article is writ- 
ten by a lady—a Boston lady, a married lady, too, and one as 
well known for her devotion to domestic duties, as for her high 
talents and acquirements. 

Inquire into the history of any great public movement,—of any 
great work of charity, and you will find that the Boston ladies 
have liberally contributed tifhe and money to their completion. 
Inquire further, and you will find that they have their own 
asylums, and schools, and hospitals, and that in managing these 
concerns, they display as much business and energy as gene- 
rosity and philanthropy. “But,” says incredulous stranger, 
“the Boston women so strong-minded, so blue, so scientific, so 
licerary, so phiianthropic, so business-like, must be a very stern 
cold set, not at all sociable and gay.” Is it true? Answer, ye 
fortunates, who have waltzed, and gallopaded, and polked with 
them at Newport ; ridden at a break-neck pace with them across 
Lynn Beach, or seen them scale the steep heights of the White 
Mountains. No!—in every feminine grace, the true Boston lady 
is well endowed. 

It is a mistaken notion that the feminine graces and attractions 
cannot exist in company with cultivated intellect and high pur- 
poses of action. Let those who would take a Circassian doll for a 
wife sneer at strong-minded women ; there are enough in the world 
who can appreciate refinement and intelligence, and who feel that, 
when evanescent charms have faded, there is a mental charm 
which death alone can destroy. 

“Heprew Lyricat History.”—A pretty little duodecimo, 
bearing this title, by Thomas Bulfinch, has just been published by 
Crosby, Nichols & Co., of this city. The author has sought to 
arrange the Psalms of the Bible, so as to give the order in which 
they were supposed to be written, following the order of time and 
events in those Psalms which seemed to have an historical con- 
nection. The design is a good one, and will furnish a valuable 
help to the student of the Bible. 
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(> The printing and publishing establish t of Mr. G1 in Boston, is, 
without exception, the neatest, the most admirab'y arranged and complete es- 
tablisament in the Unite’ States The building occupied for the purpose is 
one of the Jargest in the city. je sales-roomw, the packing-room, counting- 
room and editorial room surpass spaciousness, comfort, and even elegance, 


anything we haye seen. Mr. Gi deserved the ecesa he has met, 
not more for tit excellent publi-hes than for the harmonizing influ- 
ences he bas thrown around routine toil of the art preservative 


of arts.” — Niagara Democrat. 

VERY AGREEABLE.—We may now enjoy the luxury of green 
vegetables for nearly the entire year. Except for a few weeks in 
the fall and winter, a telegraph despatch will order, and the loco- 
motive in a few days will bring to our doors the vegetable luxu- 
ries which our more southern latitudes produce nearly all the year. 


Powerrvt InstrumEnt.—The Rev. Dr. Craig’s new telescope, 
at Wandsworth Common, England, is the largest in the world; 
the tube is eighty-five feet in length. It magnifies the moon 
forty thousand times. 


+ » 


or New York City.—The regularly organized 


$300 are infantry, 1289 cavalry, and 1241 artillery, 


ee NIFICANT.—The invasion of England, says the 
Italian callitpcodens of the Morning Chronicle,.by a French 


army, is a theme fondly dwelt on in ultra-Rostianist circles. 


military force of New York city embraces 5830 men, of whom | » 


By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Gilman George to Miss Alice Greenwood, both of 


By Rev. Mr. Burroughs, Mr. Robert Haughton, of Windsor, Conn., to Miss 
Emma I. Fetlow, of Tagnton. 

'y Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Samuel Leland Montague to Miss Ann Maria, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Barchsted, Esq. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr. Caldicot, Mr. Uriah Getchell to Miss Sarah M. 


Pierce. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Mann Mr. George W. Gunnison to Miss Ann 
Eliza Hall, both of South Walpole. ine, 

At Jamaica Plains, by Rev. Mr. Shailer, Mr. Israel D. Wilbur, of Boston, to 
Miss B., daughter of Nathan Stone, Esq. 

At West Dedham, Mr. Wm. E. Bonney, of Pembroke, to Miss Emeline M. 
Tubbs, of West Dedham. 
: At Salem, by Rev. Mr. den, Mr. George F. Getchell to Miss Martha 
Parsons, both of f Salem. 

At Manchester, N. HI, by Rev. Mr. Tillotson; Mr. John P. Robie to Miss 
Rachael S. Nelson. 

At Portiand, Me., p Mr. H E. Day to Miss Eliza-" 
kering, lenry y 


In this city. Mrs. Louisa B., wife of Reuben Richards, 
of John P. and Elizabeth C. Averill, aged 6; Miss Alice ey. Callinan 19; 
Mrs. Rebeces, widow of the late Mr. John Ayres, 69; Mr. Frederick LeCain, 
64; Mrs. Sarah Ann Chipman, 58 ; Amos Lawrence, Esq.. 67. 

At Roxbury, Herbert Augustus, youngest son of Ebenezer Williams, 2. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Alexander Hazzard, 

! At Somerville, Mrs. Marietta @. Carswell, 21. 
At Chelsea, Dr. George Baker, 56 
At East Cambridge, Mr. H h McDonald 50. 
At Reading, Mr. Samuel Parker, 62. 
At Waltham, Frederick, 3, and John, 9—children of Mr. John P. Stearns. 
At Newbury, Mrs. Martha L. Ballou, 22. 
At Fall River, Frances Louisa, daughter of Mr. Silas D. Fish, 7. 
At Springfield, Mr. Lester J. Barber, 39. 
At Westport, Mrs. Lydia Howland, 87. 
At Sandwich, Mrs. Elizabeth C., wife of Mr. Lemuel Nye, 20. 
At Chatham, Miss 4. H. Mayo, 35. 
At Hyannis, Mrs. Molly, widow of the late Mr. Uriel Blachford, 75. 
At Nantucket, Mrs. Love B., wife of Mr. Charles W. Earle, 41. 
At Warren, R. I., Mr. Stephen R. B. Eld , of Westminster, Vt., 36. 
At Kennebunkport, Me., Mr. Jolin Merrill, 
Lost overboard from sch. Varnum H. Hill, Dee. 20, of Cape Charles, Peter 
Rino, of Boston, 29. 
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A Revord of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and 
available form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of 
the day. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, £3 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole wel; 
spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is $ 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 65 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of nota- - 
ble objects, current pec «sae ll parts of the world, and of men 
and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in its 
design, in thiscountry. Its pages contain views of every popu- 
lous city in the known world, of all buildings of note in the ¢ 
eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and -< 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accu- 
rate portraits of every noted character in the world, both male : 
and female. Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will ~ ¢ 
also be given, with numerous specimens from the animal! king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is printed ~- 
on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new and beautiful © » 
type, manufactured expressly for it,—presenting in its mechani- 
cal execution an elegant specimen of art. It contains fifteen 
hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving 2 great amount 
of reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the fund 
of amusement it affords, and the rich array of original miscellany 
it presents, to inculeate the strictest and highest tone of moral- 
ity, and to encourage virtue by holding up to view all that is 
good and pure, and avoiding all that is evilin its tendency. In 
short, the object is to make the paper loved, respected, and sought 
after, for its combined excellences. 


TERMS :— INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


2 Subscribers, 
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8 “ “ 
Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of 
each, per annum. 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE PAST. 


BY PHILA EARLE. 
Back through the shadowy past, 
I turn with tearful gaze ; 
And fain would [ recall 
Those bright and joyous days, 
Ere sorrow’s dark and dusky wings 
Had rudely swept life’s thousand strings. 


Back through each cloister dim, 
Back through each changing year, 
Before my eyes were dimmed 
By one sad, bitter tear ; 
Ere I had learned that life could be 
Aught but a fount of joy and glee. 


Ere I had learned to taste 
The bitter with the sweet, 
Ere I had dreamed that earth 
Was but a heartless cheat ; 
Ere I had thought that man could smile, 
And bear a breaking heart the while. ° 


Thou spirit of the past, 
Look not so mournful now ; 
Let not thy cold hand rest 
So chilly on my brow ; 
Gaze not with those large, tearful eyes, 
Tm every hope within me dies ! 


0, come you from the grave, 
To whisper sad and low, 
That all my hopes must die 
Like those of long ago?’ 
And bid me hope and dream no more, 
While lingering on life’s changing shore. 


o— 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial .] 
STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 
No. IIL. 
MIDAS—BAUCIS AND PHILEMON. 


BY T. BULFINCH,. 


Iw our previous number the reader will remember we had an 
instance, in the dragon’s teeth changed to armed men, of what the 
ancients called metamorphosis. Such incidents form the staple 
of the mythological tales of the poets ; so that Ovid, who wrote a 
charming poem, full of such stories, chooses this common char- 
acteristic to give unity to his work, which he calls by that name, 
The Metamorphoses. In our next specimen this trait will be found 
more prevalent. It is the story of 


MIDAS. 


Bacchus, on a certain occasion, found his old schoolmaster and 
foster-father, Silenus, missing. The old gentleman had been 
drinking, and in that state wandered away, and was found by 
some peasants, who carried him to their king, Midas. Midas re- 
cognized him, and treated him hospitably, entertaining him for 
ten days and nights with an unceasing round of jollity. On the 
eleventh day he brought Silenus back, and restored him in safety 
to his pupil. Whereupon Bacchus offered Midas his choice of a 
reward, whatever he might wish. He asked that whatever he 
should touch should be changed into gold. Bacchus consented, 
though sorry that he had not made a better choice. Midas went 
his way, rejoicing in his new-acquired power, which he hastened 
to make experiment of. He could scarce believe his eyes when 
he found a branch of an oak, which he plucked from the stem, 
become gold in his hand. He took up a stone; it changed to 
gold. He touched a sod; it did the same. He took an apple 
from the tree ; you would have thought he had robbed the garden 
of the Hesperides. His joy knew no bounds, and as soon as he 
got home he ordered the servants to set a splendid repast on the 
table. Then he found to his dismay that whether he touched 
bread, it hardened in his hand; or put a morsel to his lips, it 
defied his teeth. He took a glass of wine, but it flowed down his 
throat like melted gold. 

In constefnation at the unprecedented affliction, he strove to 
divest himself of his power; he hated the gift he had lately cov- 
eted. But all in vain; famine itself seemed to await him. He 
raised his arms, all shining with gold, in prayer to Bacchus, beg- 
ging to be delivered from his glittering destruction. Bacchus, 
merciful deity, hears and consents. “Go,” said he, “to the river 
Pactolus, trace the stream to its fountain-head, there plunge your 
head and body in, and wash away your fault and its punishment.” 
He did so, and scarce had he touched the waters before the gold- 
creating power passed into them, and the river sands became 
changed into gold, as they remain to this day. 

Thenceforth Midas, hating wealth and splendor, dwelt in the 
country, and became a worshipper of Pan, the god of the fields. 
On a certain occasion Pan had ‘he temerity to compare his music 
with that of Apollo, and to challenge the god of the lyre to a trial 
of skill. Pan blew on his pipes, and gave great satisfaction to 
himself and his faithful disciple, Midas, who happened to be pres- 
ent. Then Apollo raised in his left hand his lyre, adorred with 
gems and ivory, and with his right hand struck the strings. All 
were delighted, and with one voice awarded the victory to Apollo, 
Midas alone dissenting, Apollo would not suffer such a depraved 
pair of ears any longer to wear the human form, but caused them 
to increase in length, grow hairy, within and without, and move- 
able on their roots; in short, to be on the perfect pattern of those 
of an ass. 


Mortified enough was King Midas at this. mishap ; but he con- 
soled himself with the thought that it was possible to hide his mis- 
fortune, which he attempted to do by means of an ample turban 
or head-dress. But his hair-dresser of course knew the secret. 
He was charged not to mention it, and threatened with dire pun- 
ishment if he presumed to disobey. But he found it too much for 
his discretion to keep such ‘a secret; so he went out into the mea- 
dow, dug a hole in the ground, and stooping down, whispered the 
story, and covered it up. Before long, a thick bed of reeds sprang 
up in the meadow, and as soon as it had gained its growth, began 
whispering the story, and has continued to do so, from that day 
to this, every time a breeze passes over the place. 


BAUCIS AND PHILEMON. 


Our next story gives us a picture of humble domestic life, which 
has always been admired for its simplicity and naturalness, It is 
given here almost exactly as told by the Latin poet, Ovid, and 
the reader’s attention is asked to the traits above remarked. The 
caduceus was Mercury's staff of office, entwisted with two ser- 
pents. The idea of a goose being kept to guard the house is the 
only one in the story (the miraculdus excepted) which strikes us 
as strange. The reader will remember the historical incident of 
the geese saving the Capitol from the Gauls, by giving the alarm. 
It has always had the character of a vigilant animal. 

On a certain hill in Phrygia stands a linden tree and an oak, 
enclosed by a low wall. Not far from the spot is a marsh, for- 
merly good habitable land, but now indented with pools, the re- 
sort of fen-birds and cormorants. Once on a time, Jupiter, in 
human shape, visited this country, and with him his son Mercury 
(he of the caduceus), without his wings. They presented them- 
selves as weary travellers, at many a door, seeking rest and shel- 
ter, but found all closed, for it was late, and th: inhospitable in- 
habitants would not rouse themselves to open for their reception. 
At last an humble mansion received them, a small thatched cot- 
tage, where Baucis, a pious old dame, and her husband Philemon 
dwelt and had grown old together. Not ashamed of their poverty, 
they made it endurable by moderate desires and kind dispositions. 
One need not ask which was master or which servant ; they two 
were the whole household, master and servant alike. When the 
two heavenly guests crossed the humble threshold, and bowed 
their heads to pass under the low door, the old man placed a seat, on 
which, Baucis, bustling and attentive, spread a cloth, and begged 
them to sitdown. Then she raked out the coals from the ashes, 
and kindled up a fire, fed it with leaves and dry bark, and with 
her ancient breath blew it into a flame. She brought out of a 
corner split sticks and dry branches, broke them up, and placed 
them under the small kettle. Her husband collected some pot- 
herbs in the garden, and she shred them from the stalks, and pre- 
pared them for the pot. He reached down with a forked stick a 
flitch of bacon hanging in the chimney, and cut a small piece, 
and put it in the pot to boil with the herbs, setting away the rest 
for another time. A beechen bowl was filled with warm water 
that their guests might wash. While all was doing they beguiled 
the time with conversation. 


On the bench designed for the guests was laid a cushion stuffed 
with sea-weed, and a cloth, only produced on great occasions, but 
ancient and coarse enough, was spread over that. The old lady, 
with her apron on, with trembling hand, set the table. One leg 
was shorter than the rest, but a piece of slate put under restored 
the level. When fixed, she rubbed the table down with some 
sweet-smelling herbs. Upon it she set some of chaste Minerva’s 
olives, some cornel berries preserved in vinegar, and added rad- 
ishes and cheese, with eggs lightly cooked in the ashes. All were 
served in earthen dishes, and an carthen-ware pitcher, with wooden 
cups, stood beside them. When all was ready, the stew, smoking 
hot, was set on the table. Some wine, not of the oldest, was 
added; and for dessert, apples and wild honey; and over and 
above all, friendly faces, and simple but hearty welcome. 


Now while the repast proceeded, the old folks were astonished 
to see that the wine, as fast as it was poured out, renewed itself in 
the pitcher, of its own accord. Struck with terror, Baucis and 
Philemon recognized their heavenly guests, fell on their knees, 
and with clasped hands implored forgiveness for their poor enter- 
tainment. There was an old goose, which they kept as the guar- 
dian of their humble cottage ; and they bethought them to make 
this a sacrifice in honor of their guests. But the goose, too nim- 
ble, with the aid of feet and wings, for the old folks, eluded their 
pursuit, and at last took shelter between the gods themselves. 
They forbade it to be slain ; and spoke in these words: “‘ We are 
gods. This inhospitable village shall pay the penalty of its im- 
piety ; you alone shall go free from the chastisement. Quit your 
house and come with us to the top of yonder hill.” ‘They hast- 
ened to obey, and, staff in hand, labored up the steep ascent. 
They had reached to within an arrow’s flight of the top, when 
turning their eyes below, they beheld all the country sunk in a 
lake, only their own house left standing. While they gazed with 
wonder at the sizht, and lamented the fate of their neighbors, that 
old house of theirs was changed into a temple. Columns took the 
place of the corner posts, the thatched roof shone like gold, the 
floors became marble, the doors were enriched with carving, the 
ceilings with gold. Then spoke Jupiter in benignant accents : 
“Excellent old man, and woman worthy of such a husband, 
speak, tell us your wishes; what favor have you to ask of us?” 
Philemon took counsel with Baucis a few moments; then de- 
clared to the gods their united wish. ‘‘ We ask to be priests and 


guardians of this your temple; and since here we have passed 
our lives in love and concord, we wish that one and the same h 

may take us both from life, that I may not live to see her | 
nor be laid in my own by her.” Their prayer was granted, They 
were the keepers of the temple as long as they lived. _When 


grown very old, as they stood one day before the steps of the sa- 
cred edifice, and were telling the story of the place, Baucis saw 
Philemon begin to put forth leaves, and old Philemon saw Baucis 
changing in like manner. And now a leafy crown had grown over 
their heads, while exchanging parting words, as long as they could 
speak. “ Farewell, dear spouse,” they said, together, and at the 
same moment the bark closed over their mouths. The Tyanean 
shepherd still shows the two trees, standing side by side, made 
out of the two good old people, 


The following poem from the Flag of our Union, is inserted in the Pictorial, 
at the request of several of our subscribers, who were personally acquainted 
with the unfortunate man whose untimely death it mourns. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF MR. B, F. FOSTER. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 
Yes, he is dead! he slumbers in the tomb ; 
O death, thy mandate came with fearful power ! 
Now mourning hearts are filled with solemn gloom, 
And cherished hopes are crushed in one short hour. 
The. stricken wife his untimely fate, 
Her young heart ’s robbed of its long-cherished mate. 


He left his home just at the hour of even, 
Joy in his heart, and pleasure lit his eye ; 

He dreamed not that his home would be in heaven, 
Ere the bright orb of day illumed the sky. 

The alarm of fire sounds loudly on his ear ; 

He rushes on, a stranger unto fear. 


True to his task, his duty ever done, 
His strong. athletic arm leat all its aid; 
Nor ceased his labor till life’s sands were run, 
Till mid the ruins his crushed form was laid. 
One fearful crash! he *s gone, his comrades cry, 
Why was he doomed thus suddenly to die? 


Who’ ll bear the awful tidings to his wife? 
E’en now she waits his weil-known step to hear. 
Who ’ll soothe her in that hour of awful strife, 
And wipe away each hot and burning tear? 
© bitter task! go, on thy errand « . 
And prove to her thou art a friend in need. 


Sad wailing now is heard; *t would seem the heart 
Was bursting ‘neath its heavy load of grief! 
Joy, go forever from my home, depart ; 
here’s nought can bring this bursting heart relief! 
Go to thy mother's bosom, lone one, go, 
On her maternal breast, pour out thy woe! 


An aged mother deeply mourns his loss ; 
Who'll care for her in her declining years ? 

Tt seems o’er life’s dark sea her bark is tossed 
Too rudely—who will calm her dreadful fears? 

Show pitying mercy now, to her, 0 God, 

Teach her to bow submussive ‘neath thy rod. 


Brothers and sisters, ye have loved him well ; 
He gentile, kind and true : 
e could not breathe the parting word, farewell, 
So fearfully he bade this world adieu! 
Ye seek his widow's home with solemn tread, 
All hearts are sad, for one beloved is dead! 


Watchmen. a brave one from band has perished ; 
Ye loved him well whilst on his sojourn here : 

In every heart his noble deeds are cherished, 
Even now in deata his memory ye revere. 

That lovely spot where his remains repose, 

Your reverence for the dear departed shows. 


His shopmates mourn his loss, their hearts are sad— 
They miss him when the hour of labor ’s o’er ; 
His manly voice, that erst made all hearts glad, 
Will greet their ears on this fair earth no more. 
Hushed seem the sounds of merriment and mirth, 
His joyous laugh they ‘ll hear no more on earth. 


Now unto thee, thou lone and stricken wife, 
I fain would speak one word to soothe thy grief; 
He was as dear to thee as thy own life! 
0, look to God, and ask of him relief. 
Soar on the wings of fancy up to heaven, 
Thou ’It meet him there, when life’s last ties are riven! 


BOULEVARDS AND BATHS OF PARIS, 

The Boulevards of Paris may be compared to the beautiful set- 
ting of a valuable gem. Along their circuitous course circulates 
the gay and brilliant life of this sparkling metropolis: Not that 
these celebrated avenues are uniformly fashionable, although uni- 
formly broad and spacious, shaded with trees, and bounded on 
either side by buildings whose architectural beauties might well 
excite the envy of less-favored capitals. Commencing at the cen- 
tral point of attraction, the Madeleine, they stretch away on their 
winding course around what constituted the city of the “ well- 
beloved” Louis, at every turn baptized anew with names that 
have now grown classical, sweeping over the site of the Bastile, 
southerly, then westerly, encircling the Latin Quarter, the Luxem- 
bourg and the Faubourg St. Germain, sidling by the Invalides, 
until they are arrested by the Seine and Champs Elysees, which 
separate them from the spot whence we started. Condensed 
within this circuit are the extremes of all that makes life desirable 
or burdensome. Wealth that would astonish Croesus, luxury that 
would have driven Lucullus to despair, and misery sufficient to 
people hell with woe. It is not of the interior of this labyrinth of 
stone and flesh that I would now write; for it would require more 
works than Omar burned, to record its history, hut merely to 
invite the reader to follow me in a hasty drive around that portion 
of the Boulevards, where he will find most to amuse and bewilder. 
—Harpers’ Magazine. 


<4 > 


FAITH OF SOLDIFRS IN THEIR CHIEF. 


Marlborough’s men reconciled themselves to any difficulty, 
however hopeless it appeared, by saying, “ That is no business of 
ours ; Corporal John will carry us through, somehow or other.” 
And, somehow or other, Corporal John never failed them. Scipio 
was Wont to say, there was nothing he could command his army 
to do that they were not prepared to execute on the instant. 
When halting at Syracuse, on his passage from Italy to Africa, 
he observed—“ Look at those three hendaet men, and that tower 
near them—every one of them, were I to give the order, would go 
up to the top of it, and throw himself down headlong.” When 
the war in the south of France was concluded, in 1814, the Duke 
said of his Peninsular army, ‘“ At that time they would have gone 
anywhere with me, and I could have done au. ything with them.”— 
Dublin University Me 


lagazine. 


» 


Hopes and cares, anxieties and fears, divide our life. Would 
‘ou be free from these anxieties ? think every day will be your 
ast, and then the succeeding hours will be the more welcome, 

because unéxpected. 
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COUNTESS OF LOVELACE. 
This lady, “sole daughter” of the poet Lord Byron, whose 
name had been made familiar to her countrymen through the im- 
passioned language addressed to her by her father in some of his 


finest poems, expired on Saturday, November 27, 1852, after a 


lingering illness of more than twelve months’ duration, at the town 
residence of her noble husband in Great Cumberland Place. She 
was born in 1316, and, like her illustrious parent, has died before 
completing her thirty-seventh year.—Writing to Mr. Murray from 
Venice, February 2, 1818, Byron says: “I have a great love for 
little Ada, and I look forward to her as the pillar of my old age, 
should I ever reach that desolate period, which I hope not.” 
From Bologna, June 7, 1819, he again writes: “I have not heard 
of my little Ada, the Electra of my Mycenze ; but there will come 
a day of reckoning, even should I not live to see it.” From Ra- 
venna, October 8, 1820: “ If yoa turn over the pages of the Hun- 
tingdon peerage case, you will learn how common was the name 
of Ada, under the Plantagenets. I found it in my own pedigree 
in the reigns of John and Henry.” Pisa, November 17, 1821: “I 
have to acknowledge the receipt of a lock of Ada’s hair, which is 
soft and pretty, and nearly as dark as mine was at twelve.”—On 
the 8th of July, 1835, the poet’s daughter was united to Lord 
King, subsequently (in 1838) created Earl of Lovelace, a connec- 
tion by which the lineage of John Locke was blended with that of 
Byron. Much of the interest which attaches to the daughters of 
Milton and Shakspeare, was felt in the deceased lady, wherever 
the English language is spoken ; and to a large circle of private 
friends, her death will be a source of sincere sorrow. Highly 
gifted, and endowed with a large share of her father’s vivid tem- 
perament, she delighted in intellectual as well as benevolent and 
kindly pursuits ; one of her most intimate and prized confidants 
having been for many years that intelligent judge of female excel- 
lence, Mrs. Jameson. To that lady’s pen we should refer the 
public for a true appreciation of her character. 
FIELDS OF ROSES. 

The roses of Chazipoor, on the River Ganges, are cultivated in 
enormous fields of hundreds of acres. The delightful odor from 
these fields can be smelled at seven miles distance on the river. 
The valuable article of commerce known as “ ottar of roses,” is 
made in the following manner :—On forty pounds of roses are 
poured sixty pounds of water, and they are then distilled over a 
slow fire, and thirty pounds of rose-water obtained. This rose- 
water is then poured over forty pounds of fresh roses, and from 
that is distilled, at most, twenty pounds of rose-water ; this is then 
exposed to the cold night air, and in the morning asmall quantity 
of oil is found on the surface. From eighty pounds of roses— 
about two hundred thousand—at the utmost, an ounce and a half 
of oil is obtained ; and even at Chazipoor, it costs forty ruapees— 
twenty dollars—an ounce, 


BURNING SMOKE, 

Two years ago the cities in England and Scotland were like 
smoked hams, owing to the dense volumes of smoke which filled 
the atmosphere by the use of bituminous coal ; the fields of grain 
were black in appearance from the same cause, and the hedges 
were in like condition. Now all is changed ; the sky is no longer 
like a smoke house ; the rains descend in clear streams, notin inky 
rivulets ; the houses begin to look as if their faces were washed, 
and the hedges begin to wear their old dark green appearance. 
All this has beer accomplished by an act of Parliament making it 
penal for factories to let their smoke escape. The smoke is all 
burned by simple contrivances, and at a great saving of fuel. 
What cannot science accomplish ! 


> 


RAILROAD TO THE PACIFIC, 

We are gratified to notice that the Secretary of the Interior 
in his able report, just published, again recommends a provision, 
by Congress, for a railroad to the Pacific, through our own terri- 
tory. A Washington correspondent of the New York Commer- 
cial says, that a number of gentlemen from New York are now in 
Washington, as representatives of a company formed there for 
taking a contract with the government for building the proposed 
railroad from the Mississippi to the Pacific. They offer to build 
the road in four years, taking their pay partly in money and partly 
in land, as they proceed with their work. Mr. Chatfield, Attorney 
General, is said to be one of the company. 


+ > 
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Very correct.—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a public lec- 
ture in New York, a short time since, said, that “a lecture must 
be confined within the hour, whatever be the subject discussed, or 
all over that, like extra baggage on a public conveyance, must be 
at the risk of the owner. It must not be too fine spun, or its effect 
will be lost on a promiscuous audience, and, like the heads in a 
fresco painting, must be larger than life to be correctly appreciated.” 

Sarcastic.—Madame de Fencin, with the sweetest manners 
in the world, was an unprincipled woman, capable of anything. 
On one occasion, a — was praising her gentleness. “ Ay, ay,” 
said the Abbe Imblet, “if she had any object whatever in poison- 
ing you, undoubtedly she would choose the sweetest and the least 
disagreeable poison in the world.” 
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Gop 1n Canapa.—Mr. Logan, the provincial geologist, has 
lately returned to Montreal from Sherbroke, and reports much 
larger deposits of gold there than on the Chandiere. 


WE ALL KNow 11T.—Pleasure i: seldom found where it is or leagues from Broussa. 


Our brightest blazes of gladnes. are commonly kindled by unex- 
pected sparks. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


A large amount of counterfeit money is in circulation just now 
in this country. 

Emeline Willard, an unhappy girl, opened a vein in her foot 
and bled to death in New Yor ; 

The Chestnut Strect Theatre, Philadelphia, was lately sold for 
the sum of $85,000. 

Georgia flour, of superior quality, is becoming an article of 
merchandizz in Charleston, 8. C. 

The State of Indiana has been visited by heavy floods, doing 
extensive damage. 

It is said there are two words, and two only, in our language 
which contain all the vowels in their regular order. They are 
“ abstemiously ” and “ facetiously.” 

Henry W. English, of Woodstock, Vt., made twenty-six pounds 
of maple sugar from the sap of a few maple trees, which was 
gathered on Friday week. 

According to the late census returns, the total population of the 
city of St. Louis is 94,819; of the county of St. Louis, 29,023 ; 
total of city and county, 123,842. 

The Bedford (Ill.) Times states, that at the recent Horticultural 
Show in that town, the judges decided that a bundle of white car- 
rots were the best paraups, and gaye the prize accordingly. 

Rev. Henry Giles, the eloquent lecturer, recently had his trunk 
stolen, containing, among other things, several manuscript lec- 
tures. He was unable to lecture in Gloucester in consequence. 

A neat and appropriate monument has been erected to the 
memory of Capt. Hohe Page, U.S. A., at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Capt. Page was severely wounded at Pala Alto, and on returning 
home, died from the effects of his wounds. 

The police of Montreal recently visited the baking establish- 
ments of that city, and seized about three hundred and fifty loaves, 
short of their full weight, which have been distributed amongs: the 
poor of the city. 

According to the returns of the assessors of New Orleans, there 
has been a decline in the value of peoperty in the city of three 
millions three hundred and ninety-two thousand three hundred 
and forty-two dollars, within the past year. 

The female department of our family, says the Plymouth Rock, 
have a bouquet of flowers gathered in the open air in our garden, 
December 12th, where they were as bright and fresh a3 in autumn. 
This item will be of value, years hence, for comparisons. 


The price of provisions has experienced a fall in New York. 
The Mirror says that good butter that sold, a few weeks since, as 
high as 30 a 33c, may now be had at 25a 28c. Potatoes sell at 
5s. a 6s. 6d. Apples are 2s. 6d. a 2s. 10d. the bushel. 

“‘ Hoe’s last fast press,” with eight cylinders, just completed for 
the Philadelphia Ledger, was put into operation at the establish- 
ment of the manufacturers in New York, lately, when it made 
between 21,000 and 22,000 impressions per hour. 

The Albany Knickerbocker says :— The way to make wood 
‘go further’ in cold weather, is to have it sawed and split, and 
piled up at the door, instead of in your wood shed. By this means 
a load of wood has been known to go half a mile in one night.” 

A Canadian steamboat proprictor has contracted with an emi- 
nent firm in Scotland, to build for the Lake Ontario trade two 
iron steamers, three hundred feet in length, with engines that will 
propel them twenty-five miles per:hour. 
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Foreign Items. 


In “ merrie Englande ” there are more paupers than voters. 

In ten years, sixty thousand houses have been built in London. 

The land service artillery are to be increased and also the 
marine service. 

Generals De Saint Armand, Maanar and De Castellane, were 
appointed marshals of France. 

The United States steamship Saranac sailed from Para, Novem- 
ber 9th, for Maranham. 

Accounts from Sicily state that the eruption which commenced 
on the 20th of August still lasts. 

Wurst Sausage is the unpoctical name of a promising musical 
composer of Dresden, 

The report of the Circassian victory over the Russians, is con- 
firmed. The Russians lost 30,000 men and 100 guns. 

The English government has recognized the empire and the 
emperor of France by his assumed title. 

Jenny Lind has selected Dresden as her abiding place. She 
has purchased a charming house a short distance from the city, 
hitherto known as “ Elveium.” 

The London Bank of Australia and India has commenced busi- 
ness with a capital of £500,000, with power to increase it toa 
million sterling. 

Spain is about to show her gratitude to Christopher Columbus, 
by erecting a colossal bronze statue of the discoverer of the West- 
ern World, in one of the squares of Madrid. 

English funds have declined, owing to the aspect of French 
affairs, and the proposed increase in the army and navy. Amer- 
ican stocks are active, and command full prices. 

The ministry of the empire have resolved not to sanction any 
more new railways, in any part of France, until those now in the 
course of construction are completed, or, at all events, further 
advanced. 

Prince Albert, of Saxony, is a rival of Louis Napoleon’s, to the 
hand of the Princess Neacola Vasa, of Sweden. The intended 
alliance of the emperor with the Neapolitan princess, is still cur- 
rently spoken of in Paris. 

Letters from Russia state that important movements of troops 
are going forward throughout the entire kingdom of Poland. An 
inference is drawn that the czar is preparing for eventualities in 
the west of Europe. 

It is said that the new imperial crown of Napoleon III. is not 
only a master-work of the jeweller’s art, but one which will sur- 
pass every royal ornament in its richness in pearls and precious 
stones. 

The skeletons of a cat and rat, in excellent Fn pray have 
been found in Gerard Hall’s crypt, London. The rat was firmly 
held in the mouth of the cat. It is thought they had lain there 
480 or 500 years. 

The residence of Abd-cl Kader is to be at Moudania, about ten 
It is said that he desired to take up his 
residence in Paris, but this was objected to, because it would be 
inferred that the government was exercising undue influence 
over him. j 


Sands of Gold. 


-+++ Tecan call nothing my own, but my sins. 


-++. Let no one overload you with favors ; you will find it an 
insufferable burden. 


--+:. A poor spirit is poorer than a poor purse. A very few 
pounds a year would ease a man of the scandal of avarice. 

-+.. The worthiest people are most injured by slanders ; as we 
usually find that to be the best fruit, which the birds have been 
pecking at. 

+++» Itis not the height to which men are advanced that makes 
them giddy ; it is the looking down with contempt upon those 
below them. 

-. The apprehension of evil is many times worse than the 


evil ‘itself ; and the ills a man fears he suffer, he suffers in the 
very fear of them. 


:+ That plenty should produce either covetousness or prodi- 
gality, is a perversion of Providence ; and yet the generality of 
men are the worse for their riches. p 

_--. We rarely meet with persons that have a true judgment ; 
which, in many, renders literature a very tiresome knowledge. 
Good judges are as rare as good authors. 

; He that envies, makes another man’s virtue his vice, and 
another’s happiness his torment ; whereas, he that rejoices at the 
prosperity of another, is a partaker of the same. 


+ +++ We should take a prudent care for the future, but so as to 
enjoy the present. It is no part of wisdom to be miserable to-day, 
cause we may happen to be so to-morrow. 


Joker's Budget. 


Vegetation is so scarce at Cape Cod, that two mallen stalks 
and a huckleberry bush are called a grove. 

The best right of man, is the right to write what is right. The 
best right of woman, the marriage rite. 


Two thin shoes make one cold—two colds one attack of bron- 
chitis—two attacks of bronchitis, one mahogany coffin. 

“ What is your opinion of the corn laws, Mr. Upland?” “My 
opinion, sir, is that they go very much against the grain.” 
The following is given as a fireman’s toast: “ The ladies—the 
only incendiaries who kindle a flame which water will not 

extinguish,” 


An exchange says the girls in some parts of Pennsylvania are 
so hard up for husbands, that they sometimes take up with printers 
and lawyers. 

A man advertises for “competent persons to undertake the sale 
of a new medicine,” and adds that “it will be profitable to the 
undertaker !” No doubt of it. 


Said one gentleman of honor to another, “If you don’t accept 
my challenge, I shall put you in the papers.” “Go ahead,” said 
the other, “ I had rather fill a dozen papers than one coffin.” 


A friend of ours has invented a capital way to prevent the smell 
of cooking in a house. It is to have nothing for breakfast, and 
warm it over for dinner and supper. 


Our government lands cost one dollar an acre, on an average, and 
champagne two dollars a bottle. How many a man dies landless, 
who, daring his life, has swallowed a fertile township, trees and all. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2nd and 3d. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the PicrortaL Drawmne-Room Compan 
Ion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined si 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book 
BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, and containing NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current Events all over the world ; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX of great beauty and artistic excellence, and 
forming a very brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 

litics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
one nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore making it 
emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE IIOME CIRCLE 
It ia generally acknowledged that the FLAg is now the /rading werkly pa- 
r it the United States, and its literary contents are allowed, by the best 
. to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


OBIGINAL PAPBB, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


4 & dda 6 00 
8 « CRY ll 00 


One copy of the Fiae or ovr Unton, and one copy of the Picrorit Draw- 

Companton, one year, for $4 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, on 

the above terms. 

(> AN orders should be addressed, post PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 

or our Union. 

*,* The Fu Aa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 

States, and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 

F. @LEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND Proprizror, Boston, Mass. 
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48 GLEASON’S 


FREE ACADEMY, NEW YORK. 

This Institution is located at the corner 
of Twenty-Third Street and Lexington 
Avenue. It was incorporated by an act 
of the legislature in 1847, but did not go 
into full operation till 1849. In the mean- 
time a building was erected, 125 feet by 
80, at an expense of $50,000 ; 822,000 were _ 
paid for the ground; and $12,000 for the 
fixtures, together with the apparatus— 
making in all, $84,000. The school is 
now in successful operation under talented 
professors, and affords some of the finest 
advantages of learning of any institution 
in the country. No pupil can enter under 
twelve years of age; and among other 
qualifications he must have been connected 
with some ward or public school, for the 
term of eighteen months. The building 
was designed and erected under the super- 
intendence of James Renwick, Jr., the ar- 
chitect of that famots building, the Smith- 
sonian Institute. It is in the style of the 
Gothic Town Halls of the Netherlands. 
The style was selected for its appropriate- 
ness and convenience ; combining utility 
with appearance, and obtaining convenient 
means of ventilation and heating; and 
converting flues into buttresses, and chim- 
neys into towers. This elegant Hall, so 
well adapted to the purposes of the institu- 
tion, may be said to have been procured 
without cost. There. is no waste room. 
The building is brought into use up to the 
very roof- ; and the structure for the 
support of the roof is so managed that the 
weight rests mainly upon the interior walls, 
and there is. no lateral thrust upon the 
outer walls. This has allowed the construc- 
tion of well-tied, hollow, light, exterior 
walls, at a saving of cost sufficient to pay 
for all the ornament which the adoption 
of the Gothic style of architecture has re- 
quired. An ornamental building has thus 
been obtained, perhaps at less cost than a 
plain edifice of proper architectural pro- 
—— arrangements, and solidity could have been erected for. 

e following gentlemen compose the Executive Committee :— 
Luther Bradish, Chairman; Sam’! A. Crapo, Wm. T. Pinckney, 
Chas. I. Dodge, Cyrus Lawton. The Faculty consists of Horace 
Webster, LL. D., Principal and Professor of “Moral and Intellec- 
tual Philosophy ; John J. Owen, D. D., Professor of Latin and 
Greek Languages and Literature; Wolcott Gibbs, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physics ; Gerardus B. Docharty, LL. D., 
Professor of Mathematics ; P. P. Duggan and J. H. Koerner, Pro- 
fessors of Drawing and Arts of Design ; John Koerner, Professor of 
French and Literature ; ~—=— J. Morales, Professor of Span- 
ish and Literature ; Theo. Giaubenskee, Professor of German and 
Literature ; and seven well-qualified Tutors. 


A VIEW OF THE FREE ACADEMY, NEW YORK. 


PRESENT TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Below is a representation of a group of the fine gray Shanghae 
Fowls lately presented to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, of Great 
Britain, by George P. Burnham, Esq., of Boston. These extra- 
ordinary specimens of domestic poultry were bred the past season 
by Mr. Burnham, from stock imported by him direct from China, 
and were universally admitted, by the thousands who saw them 
before they left, to be the langest and choicest-bred lot of chickens 
ever seen together in this vicinity. These birds were from the 
same brood as those lately sent to Lord Northby, of Aldborough, 
by Mr. Burnham, who is, perhaps, the most successful poultry 
raiser in America ; and while these beautiful birds are creditable to 
him as a breeder, they are a present really “fit for a queen.” 


us b in. It represents the far- 
famed and ill-famed B: 


to visit it, and witness the misery 
to which human bein descend, at 
last ordered its demolition, to make way 
for a substantial mission house for the 
‘Five Points. It is therefore ‘classic 
und,” and has.been made ope of the 
s of the city. This portion of the city, 
which has been the home of misery ai 
seat of crime for many years, has, mainly 
through the efforts of some courageous 
Christians of the Methodist denomination, 
been completely cleansed of its moral filth, 
and stripped of its terrors. Persons now 
traverse the neighborhood with the most 
perfect security, and even ladies in their 
charitable missions: penetrate with safety 
these wretched abodes. Children are edu- 
cated in schools, who never before heard 
the voice of kindly instruction, and this 
work of physical and moral regeneration 
has been most complete and satisf: 4 
Upon the site of the building will soon 
erected a mission house, with school-rooms, 
and preaching room, and light, and clean, 
and well-ventilated apartments for the 
r, at a cheaper rate than they have paid 
the dark, and filthy, and confined 
ments which the old brewery has contained. 
No one can over-estimate the physical and 
moral advantages of this change, We re- 
joice to see these missionary efforts at 
ie we are told that itis at home where 
charity should commence, and most heart- 
ily do we believe it. It is not necessary to com sea and land 
to find a field for the honest missionary’s labors; we have no 
need of going to Africa, Hindostan, or the Japanese, to find sub- 
jects for Christian instruction and reform. There is always misery 
enough at our back doors to employ us, if we will but look for 
ourselves, in reem of letting others look for us. All success to 
the goodly efforts ef the home missionaries! they will hallow that 
plague-spot of New York by their pure charity, and turn it from 
a sink of iniquity into a chastened and purifying school for the 
unfortunate. Long, however, will the Old Brewery be remem- 
bered, as the head-quarters of crime and debauchery, in Five 
Points, and many will be the stories that rnrce eo 


about it when the present generation shall be i 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION ; 
“ THE OLD BREWERY. 
i On page 40, of the present number, we j 
a Pre give to the readers of the Pictorial an 
exceedingly interesting picture, drawn for 
NeW LOrk. las Dee 
years the nucleus round which were 
ered all the crime, filth, and misery of this 
| modern Babel. The ladies of the Home 
= Missionary Society lately purchased it, and 
¥ after making a exhibition of it by if 
illuminations,and inviting the world at large 
| 
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